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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 


[GRICUI/TURAI, CO-OPERATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1914. 


SOURCES (OFFICIAL) : 

Irst Annual Report of the Co-operative Organisation Branch, 1914. Regina: Govern- 
ment Printer. 1915. 

he Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act and Standard Bylaws. Regina: Gov- 
ernment Printer. 1914. 

x Explanation of the Provisions of the agricultural Co-operative Associations Act 
of Saskatchewan. { Leaflet ). Regina: Government Printer. 1914. 

^operative I,iye Stock Marketing. Regina : Government Printer. 1914. 


§ i. The agricultural co-operative associations act op 1913. 


For a number of years before 1913, local grain growers' associations in 
Saskatchewan had been doing a fairly large business in the purchase and 
distribution of general farm supplies such as binder-twine, building and 
fencing material, flour and feed -stuffs. The business in most cases was 
extremely successful, but as the associations concerned had no real legal 
status it was being conducted upon a somewhat insecure basis, and 
many of the well-to-do and more cautious farmers in the province 
hesitated to take part in it. There was gradually formed a consensus of 
opinion in favour of legislation which would place purchasing associations 
S. definite legal position by giving them the right of organising as 
fruited liability societies. The Provincial I v egislature was in full sympathy 
*ith the movement in favour of co-operation, and in t^e session of 1913 
passed the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act which gave full effect 
to the wishes of the Saskatchewan farmers. 

The Act provides for the constitution and working of associations " for 
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the purpose of producing, purchasing or selling live stock, farm prod^ 
or supplies on the co-operative plate ’ * Any five or more persons may ^ 
articles of agreement and form an association, and when the articles hat 
been approved by the Registrar of Agricultural Co-operative Assooatioi 
(whose appointment is provided for in Section 3 the Act) and a fee j 
$ 4.50 paid to him, the association may begin to do business. The pnrpo* 
for which an association is formed must be clearly stated is the articles, 21 
the association may undertake only such business as is connected with ft 
purposes so stated, The chief provisions of the Act with regard to thecap- 
ital and shares of associations are textually as follows: 

“ The capital of every association under this Act shall be such an mm 
and divided into shares of such denomination as may be set forth in ft 
memorandum of association. Such capital may be increased or decreased 
from time to time by bylaw of the association. (S<?c. 7) 

“ At least seventy- five per cent, of the shareholders of every association 
shall be agriculturists. (Sec, 8) 

“ The shares may be payable by instalments at such times and in sud 
manner as may be deteimined^by bylaw. (Sec. 9) 

“ No shareholder shall receive interest on any but the paid-up portion 
of his share. (See. 10) 

“Shares may be assigned or transferred or may be repurchased by tie 
association : Provided that no such assignment, transfer or repurchase shall 
be valid unless and until approved and authorised by the directors ; 

Provided, further, that no such assignment, transfer or repurchase 
shall be approved or authorised by the directors if it would reduce the total 
number of shareholders below five or the number of agriculturists belosr 
seventy-five per cent. (S^c. 11) 

“ Every shareholder shall be individually liable to the creditors of the 
association for debts and liabilities of the association to an amount equal to 
the amount unpaid ou the shares held by him and until the whole amount 
of his shares has been paid up, but no shareholder shall be liable to an action 
in respect of such unpaid balance until an execution at the suit of the cred- 
itor against the association has been returned unsatisfied in whole or part 
(Sec. 12) 

“ Every association shall have a lien on the shares of the individual 
shareholders for debts due from them to it. (Sec. 13) 

“At association meetings a shareholder shall have one vote only, 
regardless of the number of shares held by him, and no shareholder ma? 
vote by proxy." (See. 14) 

The distribution of profits is governed by Section 18 of the Act which 
reads thus : 

" The directors shall apportion the profits arising from the business of tto 
association as follows : 

(a) By setting aside not less than ten per cent, of the net profits fa 
a reserve fund until an amount has accumulated in such fund equal to si 
least thirty per cent, of the paid-up capital stock ; 
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(6) By paying interest on the ^aid-up capital stock at a rate not 
xceeding six per cent, per annum ; 

(e) The remainder of the profits shall be divided among the patrons 
,f the association, whether shareholders or not, in proportion to the volume 
if business which they have done with the association : 

Provided, however, that when the supplemental bylaw's of the associ- 
ation so specify, the dividend due to any patron who is not a shareholder 
nay be retained by the association and credited to the account of such pat- 
on on account of capital, stock until an amount has accumulated equal to 
he par value of one share ; when such sum has accumulated a stock certif- 
cate for one share shall be issued to the patron and he shall thereafter 
hare in the dividends as do other shareholders. ” 

Under Section 6 of the Act, the Registrar appointed was required to 
[raw up a set of “ standard bylaws ” to apply without distinction to every 
egistered association, and under the same section each association was em- 
lowered to pass supplementary bylaws which, if approved by the Registrar, 
Fould be binding upon the members. 

In accordance with the provisions the Registrar drew up a set of bylaws 
ihich received the approval of the Lieutenant Governor on January 8, 
914, and which in consequence now form an integral part of the Act. The 
tandard bylaws regulate the usual matters, — e. g. time place and manner of 
ailing ordinary and extraordinary meetings ; election of officers ; powers 
i directors and procedure of directors’ meetings ; duties of the president, 
he secretary-treasurer and the auditor. 

Two conditions of considerable importance are imposed by the Act 
tpon associations for sale and for purchase and sale. The business of such 
issotiations must be conducted for cash ana, so far as it consists in the pur- 
chase of supplies, is limited to commodities which may be shipped in carload 
Dts and distributed from a warehouse. Associations are not authorised to 
pnduct retail stores. Upon this latter point, however, — the business of 

t iding in supplies, — the provisions of the Act do not seem to be quite 
tear. An association may purchase and sell “ farm products or supplies, ” 
nd “ supplies ” are defined as " building and fencing material, fuel, flour, 
ped and such other commodities as may be shipped in car lots and distrib- 
fted from a warehouse. ” (Sec. 2) This would seem at first sight to have the 
jffect of compelling the association to purchase each commodity only in 
Jtfloads, but an official pamphlet in explanation of the Act states clearly 
hat a carload may be made up of several different kinds of goods. As a 
tetter of fact it is open to doubt whether the clause quoted above, when 
frictly interpreted, really places any limitation upon the power of an associ- 
hon to deal in farm supplies. It is true that the definition of “ supplies ** 
Nes clearly that “ the word shall not be interpreted as applying to a 
business, ’ 5 but unfortunately the term “ retail business ’ ’ js by no means 
; ear > a &d it is nowhere defined in the Act. 
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§ 2. Co-operative associations under the act. 

The Act was passed in December, 1913, and its administration w 4| 
placed in the care of the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture at Regina. The first association to register was the Juniata 
Co-operative Association, Limited, registered on February 2, 1914, with an 
authorised capital of $10,000 divided into 400 shares of $ 25 each. By the 
end of the year the number of associations registered was 113, of which, 
however, only 102 had sent in returns to the Registrar by December 31. 

The number of shareholders in the associations making returns was 
2,850 ; total paid-up capital, $ 13494 1 total assets, on December 31st, 
$ 37,337; and total liabilities (including paid-up capital) $ 29,717. Tb 
average amount of authorised capital per society was $ 6 ,843 and the average 
nominal value of the shares issued was $ 23. 

The co-operative purchase of farm supplies is by for the most important 
business undertaken by the associations. Seventy out of the 102 registered 
associations which made returns, engaged in this branch of co-operation, 
and purchased farm supplies (building and fencing material, binder-twine, 
lubricating oils and gasoline, fruit, flour, feed, wood and coal) to the value 
of $ 239,320. Three associations engaged only in the sale of live stock for 
their members, while six others sold live stock in addition to carrying on some 
other business. The total value of the live stock sold by the nine associations 
was $ 42,034, and general satisfaction was expressed with the results. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Associations looks forward to a very great develop- 
ment of this branch of co-operation in 1915. 


§ 3. Other co-operative enterprises in Saskatchewan. 

In addition to the associations registered under the Act of 1913 then 
are various other co-operative enterprises in the province which call for si 
least brief notice. . We shall deal here with, *(«) Co-operative Creameries 
(6) the Saskatchewan Elevator Company; (c) the Wholesale Trading 
Department of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. Anot^ 
co-operative enterprise, represented by the work of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Commission, was dealt with in Part II of the 
for August, and need only be mentioned here. 


(a) Co-operative Creameries. 

The first co-operative creameries in the province date back to 
— some nine years, that is to say, before Saskatchewan was raised to $ 
dignity of a province of the Dominion of Canada, Three creaifl^ 
were established in 1896 tlirough the efforts of Dr. J. W. Robertson who * * 
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tnai time Dominion Dairy Commissioner. In 1905, when Saskatchewan 
$nie a province, there were six co-operative creameries in existence, and 
,en the Provincial Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture was 
ranised in 1906, all six placed themselves voluntarily under the manage- 
flt of the Provincial Dairy Commissioner. Apparently the creameries 
m that time onward became in effect Government enterprises. " Under 
is arrangement” — we quote from the First Annual Report of the Co-oper- 
ve Organisation Branch — “ the Dairy Branch engages the managers, 
ichases all supplies, keeps the accounts, markets the produce and pays 
e patrons. From the first this plan has been found very satisfactory, 
le supplies such as boxes, salt, etc. being purchased in large quantities are 
:ured at considerably reduced prices. Better returns are received for the 
tter, first, because through the employment of competent managers bet- 
r quality is secured, and second, because all competition for a market 
tween the creameries has been eliminated. As the industry develops, 
:w co-operative creameries are established only where there is sufficient 
iiry stock to ensure economic operation and the Government undertakes 
pay all express charges on cream shipped to Government operated 
eameries, so that persons living at a distance are at no disadvantage 
lereby. ” 

In the summer of 1914 there were thirteen creameries in Saskatchewan 
orking on the plan just described. The following table shows the develop- 
leut of this branch of co-operation since 1907. 


Co-operative Creameries in Saskatchewan , 1907- 1914. 


, 









Six Summer Months 



Six Winter Months 


Veat 

No. 

of 

Creameries 

No. 

of Patrons 

Pounds 
of butter 
made 

Year 

No. 

of 

Creameries 

No. 

of Pattons 

Pounds 
erf butter 
made 

1907 

4 

213 

66,244 

1907-8 

4 

ri 3 

21,588 

1908 

5 

553 

220,282 

1908-9 

5 

182 

3L286 

1909 | 

6 

876 

342,404 

1909-10 

6 

358 

45,599 

I9IO I 

7 

1,166 

462,221 

I9IO-I1 

4 

456 

6 4,635 

I 9 U 

9 

1,596 

7 0 3,583 

I 9 II-I 2 

9 

539 ; 

8 7,252 

1912 

10 

1,755 ' 

649,958 

I 9 I 2 -I 3 

8 1 

956 1 

113,489 

1913 

11 

2,681 

850,525 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 

8 

1,677 

237 , 5 00 

1914 

13 

3,625 

1,161,230 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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(b) Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. 


The Co-operative Elevator Company (i) was established in ign^ 
the recommendation of a Royal Commission which had been appointed! 
1910 to enquire into matters affecting the grain trade. The Company 
formed to enable the farmers to free themselves from what they assette 
to be a monopoly exercised by grain dealers and combinations of grain deal 
ers in Western Canada. It has power “ to construct, acquire, maintaa 
and operate grain elevators in Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain, and 
generally to do all things incidental to the production, storing and market 
ing of grain. ” The amount of the share capital is not fixed : the skis 
have a nominal value of $ 50 and no one may hold more than twenty slam 
The general management is in the hands of a Board of nine directors, and ead 
elevator acquired or built by the Company has a local Board of Management 
consisting of five shareholders. Upon certain conditions the Govemnwt 
advances a large part of the capital required for each local elevator, loans 
from Government being repayable in twenty equal annual instalments vili 
interest at 5 'p er cent. Any number of shareholders in a particular locality 
may request the Company to buy one of the elevators at the local shipping 
point or build a new one, but before taking any action the Board of Direct- 
ors must be satisfied that the amount of shares held by the supported 
of the proposed local elevator is at least equal to the value of the proposed 
elevator ; that fifteen per cent, of the amount of such shares has been paid 
up ; and that the aggregate annual crop acreage of the said shareholder 
represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushdr 
of elevator capacity asked for. The growth of the Company has been rapid 
as may be judged from the following table. 


Growth of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. 


Year 

No. of 

Shareholders 

j 

No. of 

Elevators 

Grain 

handled 

through 

elevators 

Grain 
handled 
on comniiss# 



! 

Bvshels 

Buskt^ 

1911 - 1912 , 

2,597 

46 

3,261,000 

— 

I 9 I 2 -I 9 I 3 

8,962 

137 

12,899,030 

12,762,686 

1913-1914 

| 13,156 

192 

19,465,290 

19, 290,53 1 

igi4~igi 5 * . . 

i 14,922 

1 

215 

12,344,000 

11,000,00° 


* To March 1, 1915. 


(1) See an article " The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company ” in the 
for June, 1914, pp. 9*12. 
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The last annual report of the Company, for the year ending July 31, 
4, shows that the authorised capital a{ Jhe end of the year was $ 2,000,000, 
subscribed capital $ 1,911,800, the paid up capital $ 382,461, and the 
fit on the year's working $285,181. 


(c) The Wholesale Trading Department of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers' Association. 


The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association is the organisation which 
been chiefly instrumental in securing legislation in favour of co-operative 
foods in agriculture in the province. The Association led the agitation 
:ch resulted in the formation of the Co-operative Elevator Company, and 
act organised the Company and at the start directed its activities. Later 
foe Association, which is itself incorporated under a special Act of the Prov- 
al Legislature, secured the enactment of the Agricultural Co-operative 
ociations Act, with which we dealt above. In the same session of the 
jislature — that of 1913 — ■ an amendment to the Act incorporating 
Grain Growers' Association was passed, which gave the Association 
rerto act as a purchase and sale agency of registered co-operative associ- 
ms, and in 1914 a second amending act authorised it to act in the same 
acity for the local grain growers’ associations in the province. The associ- 
in h as already developed an extensive wholesale trading business and 
he 1914, the first year of its working, bought and sold a very large num- 
of commodities, — binder-twine, 635,750 lbs., flour 4,549 sacks, coal 
!°° Ions, apples 13,910 barrels, potatoes 35,000 bushels, oats 77,179 
lids, and (in smaller quantities) fence wire and posts, lumber, metal 
Mg, wood, corn, fresh fruit, vegetables and groceries. 


4- A GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT IN THE CO OPERATIVE SALE OF WOOL- 


For some time past, sheep farmers in the Canadian West have been 
atisfied with the prices which they have been receiving for wool, and in 
1 to ascertain where the fault lay the Saskatchewan Department of 
Culture conducted a special enquiry towards the end of 1913. It was found 
1 ^ a t for the last season’s clip the owners of large flocks (from 200 to 
00 head) had received 13 cents a pound for wool, while the smaller sheep 
Mrs had received only from 10 to 12 cents a pound. It was found 
bat there were two principal reasons for this, — small consignments 
°°1 were usually badly prepared for the market, and they usually paid 
1 ® fre *ght rates and yielded higher profits to small local dealers. 

11 the season of 1914 the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the 
ar bnent of Agriculture carried out an interesting experiment in collective 
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or co-operative selling with the object of showing the owners of small ft 
how to obtain better prices for their consignments of wool. The Bn 
undertook to act as selling agent*for such producers as agreed to prep 
pack and consign their wool according to instructions furnished fl 
by the Department of Agriculture. The Branch also supplied suit 
twine and paper-lined sacks for packing the fleeces, at cost price, to thep 
ucers who took advantage of the offer with respect to selling. 

One hundred and eighty fanners joined the scheme, and between] 
20 and July i, 1914, consigned their wool to the Co-operative Organist 
Branch at Regina. The whole consignment amounting to 69,404 pot 
was sold through a firm in Boston, Mass., at the price of 17 s / 4 cents a po 
f.o.b. Regina. The net price received by the producers varied, accoi 
to the size of the consignments and the cost of carriage to Regina, fromi 
to 17 cents a pound. The experiment was considered highly succes 
Not only were the inmediate returns very satisfactory, but there was 
a lasting result in a general improvement in the quality of the wool shij 
out of all parts of the province. 

We have thought it wise to distinguish between this Government sd 
of co-operative sale and the other co-operative enterprises in Saskatche 
It is probably intended that official management of the scheme shall 1 
the nature of a temporary measure only, and that the producers who 2 
benefit by co-operative selling shall, after a comparatively short 1 
establish, maintain and control their own central agency. If it be intended 
a Government Department shall continue indefinitely to act as a ox 
ative selling agency, the scheme is open to criticism upon several groi 
No useful purpose, however, would be served by examining too crib 
4 scheme which is at present frankly only an experiment. 



RUSSIA. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN FINE AND BETWEEN 
1909 AND 1915 AND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


§. 1. Finland considered in regard to the general progress 

OF CO-OPERATION. 

If we rank the various countries of Europe according to their compar- 
ative wealth in co-operative organizations, we shall find that Finland comes 
second on the list as regards the number of members of co-operative soci- 
eties and fourth as regards that of the societies themselves, in both cases, 
in proportion to the inhabitants of the country. In fact, the number of 
individuals belonging to the various co-operative societies is in Finland 10 % 
of the total population, and in this respect Finland only yields to Denmark, 
where the proportion is 25 %. In regard to the number of co-operative associ- 
ations, Finland, which has one per 1,400 inhabitants, is only surpassed by 
Switzerland (1 society per 500 inhabitants), Denmark (1 per 6co inhabitants) 
and lastly by England (1 per 1,100 inhabitants) (l). 

This extraordinary development of co-operation in Finland is the more 
remarkable as the “ Country of the thousand lakes” is incontestably one 
of those to which the principles and above all the practice of co-operative 
association last penetrated. The oldest association founded on these prin- 
ciples (a co-operative distributive society) dates indeed from 1889, but its 
foundation was an isolated effort and in the next ten years hardly a dozen 
societies of the class were founded in the whole country. The progress of 
Finnish co-operation properly speaking only began with the first years of 
the present century, or, to* be more exact, wfith the constitution in 1899 of 
the " Pellervo, Society for the Advance of Rural Co-operation in Finland. ” 

The readers of this Bulletin are already acquainted with the early 
history of this remarkable society, the ends it pursues, as well as the results 
rf its work in the field of co-operation up to about 1909 (2). We shall now 


(r) See Gerhard (Hannes) : Huvuddragena] Andelsverksamhetem Finland (Chief Character - 
of the Co-operative Movement in Finland} Helsingfors. Pellervo Society, 1915. p. 49 
ft is from this work only quite recently published (June 1915}, we derive most of the inform- 
ation we reproduce in this article. 

(2) See in the number of this Bulletin for September 1911, p. 69 the article entitled 
Agricultural Co-operation in Finland ”, {§ i. The Birth of Agricultural Co-operation in Finland 
m the Pellervo Society}. 
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give a general idea of the work accomplished since then, and the results 
attained, or in other words, the state frf Finnish co-operation at the beginning 
of the present year. 


§2. The “pellervo”. 

The five years that have passed since 1909 have scarcely made any 
changes in the organisation and composition of the “ Pellervo The 
number of members, which was 1 ,402 in 1 909 , has slightly decreased ; it is non 
1,267 • that of the officers of the central office has on the other hand increased 
from 21 to 23. In consequence of difficulties it does not come within the 
scope of this article to discuss, the annual subvention granted by the State 
to the Society, which had increased gradually between 1899 and 1911, 
from 20,000 to 87,000 Finnish marks (1), has since the latter date been 
little by little reduced. In 1912 it was still 81,000 marks. In 1913 it had 
decreased to 74,500 marks, and in 1914, finally, it was only 74,000 marks. 
On the other hand, the subsidies voted to the “ Pellervo ” by the co-oper- 
ative societies and centra] institutions have increased. In 1903 they amounted 
altogether to 3,500 marks ; in 1909 they had reached the amount of 7,300 
marks ; and in 1914 they amounted to 15,400 marks, thus completely mak- 
ing up for the reduction of the annual State subsidy. 

During the period we are considering the “ Pellervo ” passed through a 
very serious crisis. The excellent results obtained by co-operation in Fin' 
land at the first had caused, above all in the rural classes, an infatuation for 
this kind of association. In spite of the warnings of the “ Pellervo ” there 
was too much haste. Co-operative societies were founded without sufficient 
consideration, without enough attention being paid to the model rules and I 
regulations drafted by the " Pellervo ”, and sometimes, not even to the pro- ] 
visions of the law on associations (2) . These societies were placed under 
the management of persons who had not sufficient preparation and sometime 
neglected the most elementary principles of business management. This 
naturally led to difficulties, which, complicated by the general economic crisis 
through which the whole country passed between 1908 and 1910, caused 
numerous failures among the societies. 

The adversaries of the co-operative movement profited by this arid 
endeavoured to persuade the public that the cause of the evil was to be attri- 
buted to the principles of co-operation themselves. Many let themselves 
be convinced and in the co-operative societies there were more and more 
cases of defection. 


(1) The Finnish “ Mark ” of 100 “ pennis " (not to be confounded with the German 
which in this article we shall simply call “Mark" (official abreviation Fmk. in Swedish and 
Smk. in Finnish) ts exactly equivalent to one franc. 

(a) With regard to this law, also due to the initiative of the “Pellervo", promulgated 00 
July 10th., 1901, see the above article in our number for September, 1911. 
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These circumstances had a considerable effect on the work of the “ Pel- 
ervo.” Abandoning for the moment all propaganda in favour of further 
^tending the number of the societies, it, actively seconded by the central 
ostitutions already founded, concentrated all its attention on the in- 
vestigation of the causes of the evil and all its efforts on the remedies to 
>e applied, 

In 1909 a “ Co-operative Institute ” was founded at Helsingfors to pro- 
vide the associations with capable trained officers. A special review was 
Started, the “ Suomen Osuustoimintalehti ” (Review of Finnish Co-oper- 
ation), supported and edited by all the central institutions of the country 
together, strictly for purposes of instruction and education, and this review 
svas distributed free of charge to all the co-operative societies. Finally 
very severe measures were taken with a view to the general reorganization 
of the existing associations, and a permanent careful and effectual super- 
vision of their work (1). 

This energetic action soon gave the results desired. As we shall see 
in the following pages, the crisis may be considered as having been definite- 
ly passed in 1911. So the “Pellervo” was able, without relaxing its 
beneficent action of supervision and inspection, gradually to resume its 
work in favour of the extension of co-operation in Finland, purged of its 
defects and . regenerated. 

A small detail will show more clearly than long discussions the role 
played by this energetic society in educating the people in regard to co- 
operation. In the fifteen years of its existence the “Pellervo” has spent 
solely on printing co-operative manuals, tracts, programmes, model rules, 
instructions and other publications of the kind, a total amount of 1,200,000 
;inarks, and the papers thus printed it has distributed free of charge, for a 
value of 150,000 marks. 


§ 3. General state of co-operation in Finland 

ON JANUARY 1st., I915. 

Whether owing to tho enormous preponderance of the rural element 
forming about 86 % of the total population, or to circumstances it would 
take too long to consider here, it is more difficult in Finland than anywhere 
rise to distinguish clearly between specifically agricultural and non agricul- 
tural co-operative societies. 

If we consult for example the statistics relating to the class of co-oper- 
ative associations, which in all countries of the world is considered as the 
kast agricultural, that is the distributive societies, we find that of 419 of 
them existing in Finland in 1913, there were only 35 or 8.35 % in the towns, (*) 


(*) For further details see the article entitled: The Central Credit Institute of the Rural 
Co-operative Banks and Co-operative Credit in Finland (§ 7. Management, Supervision and 
* ns Pect ion of the Local Co-operative Banks), in the number of our Bulletin for February, 1914. 
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whilst the remaining 374 (91.65 %) worked in the country and of allty 
members of the Finnish co-operative distributive societies, only 12, H 
belonged to the industrial class, whilst the owners of farms represent! 
47.5 % and the agricultural labourers 26.9 % (1). 

Under these circumstances, we are compelled to give up any too subtly 
distinction between agricultural and non-agricultural co-operative societies 
and to follow the classification adopted in Finland itself, based only on ik 
general work of the associations. 

Let us also add that the statistics at our disposal are derived prin- 
cipally from the entries in the “ Commercial Register”, in which, in conform- 
ity with the law of September ist M 1901 on co-operative work, every new!? 
founded association of the kind must register. Now in reality the entries ii 
this register are far from being either accurate or complete. On the one hand 
in fact, many small societies (they are estimated at several hundreds ) neglect 
to register, and it is often impossible to obtain even the most elemental} 
information in regard to their work. On the other hand, associations duly 
registered cease to exist, or fundamentally change their original character, 
without notifying the registrar. And so naturally new errors occur in the 
official statistics, which the detailed statistical reports prepared and 
published by the f< Pellervo ” do not always succeed in correcting. 

So much said, we shall summarise here in a few general tables, the piin- 
cipal figures relating to the progress of Finnish co-operation from the start 
up to the present day, as well as its situation at the beginning of the present 
year. 


{1} See Gebharu (h) : op. cit. p. 60. 
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blE j _ General Progress of -Co-operation in Finland from 1901 to 1915 
(Legally Registered Co-operative Associations). 


Classification of the Associations 


Yeans 

rotal Number 

of 

Registered 

Co-Operative 

Associations 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Distribut- 

ive 

Societies 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Dairies 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Banks 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Agri- 

cultural 

Machine 

Thresher 

Societies 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Societies 

fOT 

Working 
Peat Moss 
Bogs 

Other 

Classes 

of 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Societies 

Central 

Instit- 

utions 

01 . ■ 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


.02 . • 

5° 

16 

28 


— 

I 

5 


103 . • 

189 

66 

75 

24 

3 

2 

19 


104 . • 

393 

119 

145 

87 

3 

3 

35 

I 

)°5 • • 

592 

166 

225 

I4O 

4 

7 

47 

3 

}o6 . . 

866 

263 

29.2 

176 

15 

10 

106 

4 

307 . . 

1,260 

3 8 9 

33° 

24O 

69 

3i 

207 

4 

308 . . 

i,6oi 

497 

342 

308 

127 

49 

274 

4 

jog . . 

1.815 

506 

354 

385 

169 

70 

325 

4 

Dio . . 

i,93° 

512 

362 

418 

191 

85 

359 

4 

91 1 . . 

2,002 

506 

37° 

443 

201 

98 

1 380 

4 

912 . . 

2,066 

303 

389 

453 

207 

no 

399 

5 

913 • • 

2,167 

512 

418 

476 

218 

it8 

420 

468 

5 

914 , - 

2,300 

517 

436 

512 

235 

127 

5 


Table II. — Total Number of Finnish Co-operative Societies . 


Kinds of Co-operative Societies. 


I I i .. ! other 

[Co-operative! Co , opeTative ; Co-operative, aasscs 

— 1 n hsr 
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Table III. — Total Business Done by Finnish Co-operative Society 
from 1903 to 191^ (in Finnish Marks). 


1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

1913 


Amoun t for Rach Class of Co-operative Societies 


Total 

Amount 


I 


j Co-operative 
S Distributive 
[ Societies 


Co-operative 

Dairies 



Other Classes! Co-opetat 
of | Socidis 
jCo-opeiative 

Societies Manure n 


300,000 2,000,o< 
600,000! 2,400,01 

1.000. 000 1 2,500,01 

2.000. 000: 4,800,0 


! j 

I 9°3 11,000,000! 5,000,000 3,500,000! 

I 9°4 19,300,0001 8,000,000 7,500,000 

I 9°5 3 t) *5 00 » 000 j r 2,ooo,oooji3,50o,oooj 1,500,000 

1 9°6 50,200,000 22,000,000! 19,500,000! 1,900,000 

* 9 °/ 72,800,000 : 37,000,000 2 1 ,000,000 j 3,700,000 

1908. ..... 99,300,000 52,000,000 27,000,0001 5,300,000 

• • ♦ 99.200,000:50,000,000: 28,000,000; 6,200,000 

• • 98 , / 00,000 j 4 7,000,000 28,400,000 : 6, 800, ooo: 9,000, ooo| 

■ • • ; 1 1 M 00 , 000 152, 000, 000133, 000, oooj 7,300,000.10,000,000! 9,000,0 

. . . . .12 2, 7 00,000. 5 7, 000, 000 j 3 5,000, 000; 8, 000,000. 1 2, 000,000 -i 0,700,0 

• • * I 1 33 .900,000:63,000,0001 37,000,000! 8,900,000; 1 3,000,000! 1 2,000,0 


5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

8.000. 000 


6, 1 00, a 
7,000,0 
7,000,0 
7,500,0 


Table IV. — Funds of Finnish Co-operative Distributive Societies, 
Dairies and Credit Societies from 1905 to 1914 (in Finnish Marks). 


I 

1905*! i ,2 

1908 . 1 5,c 
1911 . j 9,2 
1912 < 'io,C 

*913. In .7 



Share Capital 


Reserve Fund 

Average 



1 a ad otl 

tier ruiKis 

Per- 

ca J*'i ,« ?« 

0( Mem- 

Debt • Society ; . ! 

! ber 

Total 

. 

per 

Society 1 

per 

Mem- 

ber 

Total 

1 

: 1* 

per 

Mb 

Society ^ 

17-6 j 3,282i 33 j 

851,753 

2,H9l 

21 . ! 

| 467,800 

| 

1,163 1 

I 7-3 ! 5,678! 46 | 

2,694,053 

3,048! 

25 

2,325,354 

2,630 2 

28.6 j 8,688 74 ! 

4,192,451 

3,929 

33 

5,077,164 

4.759 4 

30.3 j 10,077: 81 | 

4.619,979 

| 4,387 j 

35 

5,991,462 

5,690 4 

31-6 • 11,032 88 

4,825,627 

4,5M 

36 

6,967,259 

6,5 18 5 


Without discussing these tables in detail, as they are sufficiently de 
in emse ves, we shall now pass in review the different groups of co-operati 
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aeties at present existing in Finland, following the order and classification 
opted by the “ Pellervo,” that is to say grouping all the associations 
this character under one or other of the following four heads. 

(I) Co-operative Purchase and Distributive Societies (1), 

(II) Co-operative Production and Sale Societies (2), 

(III) Co-operative Credit Societies, 

(IV) Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 


§ 4. Co-operative societies for purchase and distribution. 

The Finnish statistical returns include in this first group , three classes 
co-operative associations, namely, co-operative distributive societies, 
Dperly so called, co-operative bakeries and restaurants, and, finally, 
•operative purchase societies. 


(a) Co-operative Distributive Societies. 

We saw above (3) that co-operative distribution in Finland has a 
•re “rural” character than in any other country. One of its greatest 
fits is that it has succeeded to some degree everywhere in ousting the 
intry dealer, who, under pretext of credit, took dishonourable advantage 
the peasant and generally ended in obtaining possession of his property, 
is largely owing to these results that co-operative distribution has de- 
oped with a rapidity corresponding with the economic advantages it 
5 bestowed on the country districts. At present (4) there are in Finland 
! officially registered co-operative distributive societies. They have 
ogethermorethau 100 ,000 members and the total amount of the sales made 
their warehouses was 63,000,000 marks. The general average of the 
e$ is 148,000 marks per co-operative society, but 75 of them sell more 
in 200,000 mks. a year, 10 of them more than 500,000 mks., 5 others 
re than 1,000,000 mks., &nd finally one (the Ule&borg Co-operative 
stributive Society) in 1913 sold goods for a gross total of more than 
00,000 mks. 

The value of the shares varies from 10 to 20 marks, part being pay- 
in monthly instalments. The supplementary personal liability of 
nibers varies generally from 50 to 100 Finnish marks per member, 
kpendently of the number of his shares. 

h) The associations of this character are designated in Finland under the name of "Corn- 
el Co-operative Societies ” Osuuskauppa in Finnish, handdslag in Swedish. 

(2) In Finland the associations of this group aTe styled, “ Co-operative Societies for the 
iisatioa and Sale of their Members’ produce ”. 

(3) See the beginning of § 3. 

(4) That is to say on January, 1st, 1914, the date of ^he last complete statistical returns 
posses. 
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At first, the total profits are utilised to increase the reserve h&{ 
It is only after this fund has become sufficiently large to guarantee the sol* 
ency of the society, that the interest, which may never exceed 6 %, ^ 
be added to the share capital. If, after deducting the amounts placed d 
the share capital and reserve fund, there still remain funds available 
of the profits realised, they may be distributed among members in p 
portion to the purchases made by each in the course of the year. 

In those societies in which up to the present such a distribution has 
been possible, the dividend has varied from 2% to 4% of the amount of 
annual purchases. 

Let us observe here that the Finnish co-operative distributive soci- 
eties sell their produce indiscriminately to members and non members, The 
latter may even share in the profits, provided, however, that the dividend 
representing their share in the profits serves entirely as an instalment to- 
wards the cost of their admission as members (entrance fee and compuls- 
ory share). If this condition is not accepted, the individual loses all fight 
to his share in the profits and it is paid into the reserve fund. 

In the following table we give some figures showing the general pro- 
gress of the Finnish co-operative distributive societies from 1901 to iQif 



Tab!,k V. — Progress of l-'innish Co-operative Societies from iqoi fo 19:14. 
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In order the better to show the, work of the Finnish co-operative dis- 
tributive societies, let us add that in 1910 they founded their own Mutual 
Fire Insurance Societ.y( " Tolenvata " in Finnish, Fire Risk Society), of 
which no less than 273 co-operative distributive societies were members 
in 1914. The funds of the society amounted at the end of that year to 
128,000 Finnish marks, and the supplementary liability of the members 
to 400,000 marks, and the total amount assured was in round numbers 
16,000,000 mks. 

The Finnish co-operative distributive associations have associated 
in “ Provincial Federations of Co-operative Distributive Societies" (i)J 
general meeting of the delegates of all these Federations meets anmialh 
to discuss questions of common interest for all the co-operative distribut 
ive societies of the whole country. Finally, these societies have foundei 
a Central Institution, quite specially intended for the collective purchase 
of both the central and local associations. We shall consider the organ- 
isation and working of these central organs later on. 


(b) Co-operative Bakeries and Restaurants. 

Apart from a ver} large number, which, however, can not be accur- 
ately given, of bakeries established for their own use by co-operative 
distributive societies, there are at present only two co-operative bakeries 
properly so called, that is to say independent of any other association. One 
of them, the co-operative society “Klanto", founded at Helsingfors in 1908, 


Table VI. — Progress made by the Co-o$ 


Years 

" 

Number 

of 

Members 

Value 

of Real and Personal 

Estate 
belonging 
to the Society 

Staff 

Number 

of 

Shops 

** 

Mai 

. 

1908 

1,776 

558,4«>0 

*35 

15 

86 

1909 j 

2,046 

604,600 

189 

'20 ’ | 

i,U. 

I91O 

• 2,4? 7 

695,800 

219 

24 

1,368,00 

igil . . j 

' 2,800 ; 

1,111,700 

3*7 

33 

1,763-* 

1912 . . . . . ■ . . . .. 

3,080 

I,6l6,6oO 

477 

60 

3,241.* 

1913 . . /. . . 

. 3,579 

. 1 

1,761.600 

5 2 5 

65 

4,102/* 


4,700 

1,731,400 j 

526 

72 

4.354.® 


(i) See below, 
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ierves special mention for the really 'remarkable progress it has made, 
clusively a bakery at the start, this society has gradually extended 
work, opening in turn creameries, cafes and people's kitchens. We 
e below a few figures to show the present situation of this interesting 
■iety. 

| The “El an to ” pays quite special attention to the comfort of its staff, 
its bakeries there is no night cr supplementary work allowed. The 
irking hours are limited to forty eight a week, and this necessitates 
the bakeries, and even more at the shops, a double number of 
tployees relieving one another in turn. Every member of the staff 
s a right to two weeks' leave a year, on full pay. Doctors’ attendance 
d medicines are provided free, not only for the employees but also for 
sir families. This remarkable organisation has also a sick fund and a 
rial fund. 

Let us further say that the society out of its profits also gives large 
jistance to charitable institutions and works of public utility. 

Co-operative restaurants are very numerous in Finland. Many of them 
ve a strictly corporate character, for example, the co-operative restaur- 
t " Osmola ”, founded by University students for ’their exclusive use, 
d similar institutions founded by the pupils of the superior and second- 
y schools, especially of the agricultural schools, which, sometimes com- 
led with co-operative lodging societies, greatly facilitate the life of the 
idents whose families live at a distance. 

Let us also mention here the people’s kitchens and the co-operative 
chens for common use of all the tenants of the large modern houses, 
recent introduction and generally not registered . 


'Mnto” between 1906 and 1913. 


Dividend 

on Purchases 

Interest 

Paid to Members 


Funds 


Amount 

* Rate 

Share Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Other Funds 

43,000 

1,290 

5 

21,000 

26,000 

9,900 

27,000 

• 4 , 5 °° 

5 

23,000 

31,000 I 

| 93 .ooo 

55 ,ooo 

• 9,000 

5 

24,900 

36,000 

i45,ooo 

<>5,000 

i4'ooo . 

5 

27,400 

68,000 

151,000 

37,000 ' 

17,400 

4 

29,100 

77,000 

I 53 » 4 00 

.91,000 

i 9 ; 7 ®° ■ 

3 I 

31,806 

! 89,000 

155.800 

1 27 ,600 j 

26,500 j 

3 

39,000 

105,800 

l 161,600 
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(c) Co-operative Purchase Societies. 

Apart from the co-operative distributive societies, which, like maij 
of the co-operative credit, dairy and other societies, undertake to provjj 
their members, according to circumstances, with part of the articles a 
supplies they need, many co-operative societies have been founded in Fa 
land, exclusively for purchase, so as to provide their members with certai 
special classes of objects, only on order. 

Their working is very simple. An experienced agent, engaged by tl 
association, visits each member, at a convenient time, studies his rcqnin 
ments, advises him and receives his orders. On receipt of the goods, wii 
are ordered wholesale, the agent examines them, stores them if necessar 
and forwards them to the members in the least expensive way and at tl 
most suitable time. 

These societies have been chiefly founded for the collective purclia 
of professional equipment and the articles needed for certain trades, ai 
it is unfortunate that many neglect to register. Thus we find in the loir 
co-operative druggists’ purchase societies, societies for the purchase 
requirements for hospitals and sanitoriums, others formed among the c 
owners etc. 

In the country, of course, we find principally those formed among far 
eis for collective purchase of agricultural machinery, manure, seeds a 
cattle foods. The increase in the purchases made by co-operative societ 
of this latter class is seen in the following table, which, however, only gi’ 
the figures supplied by the union of the registered co-operative agric 
tural purchase societies. 


Table VII. — Increase in the Co-operative Purchase of Agric^ 1 
Machinery and Farm Requisites by the Finnish Farmers between 1900 1 
1914 (in Finnish Marks) 


Ycae Marks Year Marks 

1900 700,000 1907 6,100,000 

IQOI 900,000 1908 7,000,000 

1902 1,500,000 1909 7,500,000 

1903 2,000,000 1910 7,500,000 

I 9°4 2,400,000 19 1 1 9,000,000 

1905 2,500,000 1912 10,700,000 

I 9 °& 4,800,000 1913 12,000,000 


{To be continued)- 
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THE ORGANISATION OF CREDIT TO SMART RAND-OWNERS 
FOR THE WORKING OF THEIR FARMS. 


§ i. History of the question, general outline of the law 

RECENTLY ENACTED. 


In Sweden, as in most scajitly populated countries, agriculture long 
eservcd the character of natural, purely domestic economy. The soil 
pplied the man who tilled it with nearly all the raw material necessary 
his subsistance, and the peasants worked their farms with no other 
>ject in view. When the labour supplied by the several members of the 
mily did not suffice, it was supplemented by that of “tenants ”, that is 
say of agricultural labourers, paid in kind, to whom a section of the 
nn was allotted in return for a certain number of days of labour put in 
i behalf of the owner. The need for liquid capital was very restricted, 
id, more especially among the class of small peasant proprietors, indebt- 
luess was looked upon as proof of incapacity or weakness. 

Under such conditions it was only natural that agricultural credit 
is slower to develop in Sweden than elsewhere, and that the forms it 
is assumed are quite different to those in use in countries where intens- 
e farming is the rule, based mainly on the sale of products. 

The first needs for agricultural credit proper made themselves felt 
wards the dose of the last century (i) as a result of the extensive clear- 
S °f uncultivated land and forests and the reclamation of marsh-lands. 
3e need was met by special appropriations made by Parliament from 
loans were granted, but almost exclusively to farming enterprises 
^ed out on a large scale. Other loans were made for unspecified 
uposes, though generally for the same ends, by the State Bank, by priv- 
e banks and by private moneylenders. 

The agricultural depression prevalent in Sweden from 1820 to 1830 
1 to the foundation of mortgage credit associations, organised on the 
0( fel of the German “landschaft”, but independent of the State. Their 

h) See the study entitled “ Agricultural Credit in Sweden ” contributed by M. H. Juhlin- 
Secretary of the Royal Academy of Agriculture pf Sweden, to our Bulletin for 

lv 'emhcr, I9 , 3 . 
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work was not confined to any special kind of real estate. Any owner of ^ 
situated within the district assigned to such an association Could obtai 
from it a loan, providing that the value of his property was not less than) 
certain amount (i). After 1861 these mortgage credit associations n 
strengthened by the establishment of the Mortgage Bank, subsidized bj 
the Government, tater on a "'General Farming Fund " was created k 
the purpose of granting credit up to a total of one million crowns [2 
per annum for draining marshes and reclaiming heath-lands. Still lata 
another special fund was formed for promoting the settlement of Nordlaai, 
that is to say of the most northemly provinces of the Kingdom, by mean] 
of loans especially intended for small land-owners. Finally, very complete! 
measures were taken by means of loans granted on easy terms to promote] 
the formation of small homesteads amongst both agricultural and industiiall 
workers (3). 

The several institutions above mentioned have sufficed hitherto and 
still suffice more or less to meet the demand for long term credit. . But Hit] 
great defect of the Swedish system of agricultural credit is the complete] 
lack of institutions for supplying the short term credit required to finance 
the working of the farm on a commercial basis in accordance with tit 
modern needs of intensive farming. 

In the absence of such institutions, the farmers have been com 
pelled, in case of need, to apply to the banks, and more especially tt 
private capitalists, borrowing from them on notes, generally repayable!)] 
instalments. 

This system is obviously very defective. In the first place, successrr 
discounts and renewals unduly raise the actual rate of interest paid 01 
loans of this kind. Moreover, the lenders, of course, demand security, bd 
as Swedish law does not recognise for this purpose mortgages which excet 
half the estimated value of the property mortgaged, nor cattle or othi 
farming stock which remains in the hands of the borrower, the fai® 
is compelled to have recourse to personal security supplied by the signatures 
of one or more of his friends. This necessarily entails reciprocity in asstimbf 
similar obligations, and the final result is that small land-owners all tw 
often find themselves involved in a whole net-work of mutual guarantees 
which may lead to serious loss. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that efforts have been 
for a long time past in Sweden to terminate a state of affairs which ^ 
growing more and more intolerable. Indeed, the question of the orga* 
isation of short term credit for small rural laud-owners on a rational baS 
has been before the country ever since 1903, and four years ago we 

{1) The amount thus fixed, although very low, was still such as to exclude fro® ^ 
credit granted by these mortgage associations the class of small land-owners whom the law * 
are now examining has in view. 

(2) The Swedish crown of 100 " ores ” is worth 1.38 francs. 

{3} See the article entitled “Associations for the Formation of Homesteads in Swede® 
in the number of this Bulletin for January, 1911. 
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Lined it in an issue of our Bulletin when a hill was introduced by the 
►yal Direction of Agriculture. This project, however, like many others, 
! to no practical results (i). 

To-day tins serious problem has at last been solved. Just recently 
e Swedish Parliament finally approved a scheme of organisation of short 
m agricultural credit which will be put into practice as soon as some 
condary questions of detail have been regulated by Royal Ordinances. 

The organisation provided for will develop little by little from the 
ttom upwards, according to the needs of the parties interested and to the 
your which they show to the scheme. When it has attained its ultimate 
id complete development it will embrace three different kinds of credit 
Btitutions, built up successively, and dependent the one oil the others, 
wit : 

(i) Local Credit Institutes ( Jordbrukskassa ) organised on a strict- 
co-operative basis which will supply the working capital needed by 
te small land-owner residing within the restricted sphere of operations 
Isigned to each institute. 

I (2) A certain number of Central Credit Institutes ( Centralkassa 
tr jordbrukskredit) , which will act as central banks for the local instit- 
les of one or several provinces, and which will supervise their credit trans- 
itions. 

(3) Lastly, A Central Agricultural Bank which will centralise the 
[orkof the two classes of institutes above described throughout the King- 
bm. This latter will, however, only be established when the development 

1 the local and provincial agricultural credit institutes makes its foundation 
esirable and possible. The scheme of organisation which has been ap- 
ioved by Parliament only deals with it theoretically, without going into 
ny details as to the working of an institution whose organisation and 
tode of procedure will necessarily be determined by the results attained 
y the local and central credit institutes shortly to be started. 

Therefore, for the time being we need only deal with these two first 
lftds of institutes which the law provides for, i. e. with local agricultural 
[edit institutes for supplying working capital. and with the Central Pro- 
lncial Institutes. Mr. August Ostergren, the government expert, in numbers 

2 and 23 of the “Landtmannen” gives the following details on the fund- 
mental principles underlying the organisation and administration of 
tase institutes, as approved by the Swedish Parliament. 

§ 2. The local agricultural credit institutes. 

The agricultural credit institutes {Jordbrukskassorna) are economic 
^iations established in a given locality for the purpose of supplying the 
ej nand for working capital on the part of small rural landowners. 

I 1 ) See the article entitled '* The question of credit for small land-owners in Sweden ”, 
number of this Bulletin for January, 1911. 
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An agricultural credit institute to obtain official recognition and J 
gistratiou, without which it cannof benefit by the grants provided foiy 
the law, must comply with all the requirements of the Act of June 2211] 
1911, on the foundation of economic associations with limited persJ 
liability (1) The bye-laws of the institute must provide for the limited pd 
sonal liability of all the members of the association (2) and must eontaj 
provisions in conformity with the following general principles: 

(1) The credit institute may not work outside of one homogeneous 
clearly defined district, whch must be quite distinct from districts in whijj 
other similar agricultural credit institutes are working. The district mas 
be small enough for the members of the credit institute te know one as 
other and to be more or less acquainted with their respective econo® 
standing. 

{2) Any Swedish citizen domiciled in Sweden, any duly register 
economic society, or any commune of the Kingdom may be a memben 
such a credit institute. The number of members must never be lessthanij 

(3) Each member may share in the business done by the Institut 
in proportion to the number of hectares for which he has been inscribe 
No one may inscribe himself for more than 50 hectares (3) nor for a numb 
of hectares exceeding one tenth of the total of those already inscribed b 
the institute. Members who are not working fanners (such as commtmi 
and economic societies) shall state the number of hectares for which tk 
wish to share in the credit institute. 

(4) The maximum amount of the loan which each member m 
obtain from the Institute may not exceed 75 Swedish crowns per hecta 
of land inscribed in the name of said member. 

(5) The amount of entrance fee and the liability of each memb 
are fixed as follows : 

(«) The entrance fees (members 1 * * * * * shares) must amount to at lea 
10 Swedish crowns for each ten hectares of land inscribed, any unit 
less than ten hectares counting as a whole. At least one tenth of the amou 
thus fixed must be paid on entering one's name as a member of the cre< 
institute ; the remainder within one year from that date. 

{b) In case of need, any member of a credit institute may be call 
upon to pay an annual super-tax, the maximum amount of which 7 
be stated in the bye-law 7 s of each credit institute. 

(c) The liability assumed by each member for the collective busifl* 
of the institute may not be less than one and a half times the maxintf 
amount of the loan to which he is entitled. 


(1) A full French translation of this important law will be found in the “ Internal 

\ ear- Book of Agricultural legislation, ” published by the International Institute of A 

culture. Year I (1911), pp. 502 et scqq. See also an article entitled “ The Daw on Economic 

sociations of June 22nd., 1911 ” in the number of this Bulletin for June, 1913. 

{2) See § § 65 to 72 of the above mentioned law. 

{3) This provision is characteristic of the law, which aims at supplying credit « 

especially to small land-owners, 
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(6) Agricultural credit institutes may make loans directly to their 
^bers within the limits of their meatus. Apart from such direct assist- 
•e, these institutes are also authorised to facilitate by their endorse- 
nt the discounting of notes signed by their members. No loan may how- 
ji be granted to a member who does not personally possess and cultivate 
least half a hectare of land situated within the territory comprised in 
j sphere of operations of the institute. 

(7) The use to w r hich each loan applied for is to be put must he 
icifically stated, and loans can only be granted for the following purposes : 

(a) Purchase of draught or breeding stock, agricultural machines or 
dements, seed, forage, or fertilisers. 

(fr) to form a working fund required for the normal carrying on of 
ning operations during the period (or periods) of the year in which 
yield of the farm is smallest. 

(c) To obtain the requisite means for starting some industry 
ich is a bye-product of the farming business if the holding be suited 
i such industry. . 

(d) For drainage, laying on of water, manure tanks, or other pur- 
ses which may facilitate the full development of all the natural resources 
the land. 

(0) For works subsequent to land reclamation and for the erection 
small farm buildings (exclusive of those intended for dwelling purposes). 

(/) For payment of entrance fees, members’ shares, and the sub- 
riptions required to entitle applicants to be inscribed as members of 
y other economic association established for agricultural purposes, such 
the purchase or co-operative use of farm machinery and implements, 
' purchase of forage, seeds, and fertilisers, the purchase or use in common 
breeding stock etc. 

The law just enacted by Parliament limits the activities of these 
titutes to the making of cash loans to members, to endorsing members’ 
tes, and to savings bank and deposit transactions. All other forms of 
siness are expressly forbidden to them. They are also forbidden to grant 
■us 01 endorse notes for other than regularly inscribed members. 

The entrance fees paid by members will be used to form a special re- 
ve fund to be known as the “ Membership share fund ”, (Jordbrukskas- 
« insaiskapital) . 

Of the total annual profits made by each institute, 15 % at least is 
paid to the ordinary reserve fund until this amounts to 10 % of the 
al amount of the maximum loans which the members of the institute 
‘ entitled to receive. If the institute also acts as a savings and deposit 
fids annual payment may only cease when, besides complying with the 
iditions above laid down, this reserve fund shall also amount to half the 
Ue of the deposits as shown by the last balance-sheet of the institute. 
Eventual losses will be met, in the first place, by the supertax to 
lc b members are liable for the current year (see art. 5 b above) and in 
1 Sec °nd place by the ordinary reserve fund. 

As a " subsidy towards administration expenses” {jorvaUninpbidrag) 
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every local agricultural credit institute, officially recognised and $ 
registered, will be authorised to i^ceive from Government funds a co# 
bution of two Swedish crowns per member inscribed and per year daj 
the first four years of its existence, and of one crown per member andi 
year for the six following years. 

The requests for official recognition of local agricultural credit 
utes must be addressed to the Prefect (Kommgens befallningsh&jvioi 
of the province in which the institute is located. 

If in said province no central agricultural credit institute exists, aj 
until such time as one shall be established, the supervision and coufjj 
over the work of the local agricultural credit institutes will be entmsti 
to a Government functionary especially appointed for that purpose I 
the Prefect of the province. 


§ 3. THE CENTRA!, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES. 


As we have seen above, the scheme for the organisation of agricultm 
working credit approved by the Swedish parliament provides for tl 
establishment of a certain number of Central Agricultural Credit Institm 
(CetUralkassor jot jordbrukskredit) to serve as central institutions for i 
local credit institutes just described. 

We shall now give the main features of the organisation and mo 
of procedure laid down for these central institutions. 

(1) In the first place, the Central Institutes like the local om 
must be organised, in conformity with the requirements of the law of Ji 
22nd., 1911, as economic associations with the personal liability oftbj 
members limited to a certain amount (tried begransad personlig ansvafim 

(2) The only purpose of these Central Institutes must be that j 
promoting and facilitating the activity of the local agricultural erd 
institutes established within their sphere of activity. So as to obtain id 
recognition arid registration the Central Institutes must include in tW 
rules provisions in conformity with the following general principles: I 

(а) The zone of activity of a Central Institute shall be a specif 
homogeneous district, apart and distinct from the district served by 4 
other similar institute. This zone may only comprise one, two, or atffd 
three provinces of the Kingdom. 

(б) The membership of a Central Credit Institute is restricted * 
local agricultural credit institutes legally recognised and registered, ^ 
ated within the territory allotted to the said Central Institute. 
recognition can only be secured by Central Institutes formed by not ^ 
than ten local agricultural credit institutes, possessing collectively a 
bership share fund" of a total value of at least six thousand crowns- 

(c) The membership shares of the Central Agricultural Credit & 
stitutes must be worth at least ten crowns. 

A local institute, in order to become member of a Central Instil 
must on entering for membership subscribe shares for at least 
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tuu/ed crowns. Should it wish, it iqay subscribe for a larger sum on 
[edition that the consequent liability incurred by the local institute in 
innection with the business of the Central Institute does not exceed, 
ider any pretext, two thirds of the total liability incurred by the 
embers of the local institutes in connection with the business of this 


tter. 


(rf) The liability of a local • agricultural credit institute towards its 
intrat Institute may not be less than thirty times the total value of the 
iare$ subscribed by the local institute on becoming a member of the 
3itral Institute. 

(3) The maximum amount of the loans to which a local agricul- 
lral credit institute is entitled from its Central Institute may never exceed 
le half of the sum for which the local institute is liable to the Central 
istitute, plus one half of the maximum amount which the members of 
le local agricultural credit institute are entitled to receive from this lat- 
;r in the shape of loans. 

(4) The Central Agricultural Credit Institute will assist the local 
istitutes by granting them direct loans, or by endorsing notes which the 

! cal institutes wish to discount, or by acting as intermediaries between 
tfn and the banks. 

(3) The sums paid into the Central Institute by the local agricultural 
edit institutes on becoming members will form a special fund to be know n 
the "Entrance Fee Fund ” of the Central Institute. 

Of the annual profits of the Central Institute at least 15 % will be 
id into the reserve fund until it amounts to 10 % of the total amount 
jf the maximum loans which may he made to members, plus, in the case of 
hose Institutes which also act as savings and deposit banks, half of the 
urns held on account for depositors as shown by the last balance-sheet. 

(6) When these sums have once been set aside, and if the amount 
f the annual profits permits of it, the Central Institute may pay inter 
pf to its affiliated local institutes on the entrance fees received from 
them. 

The law regulates the relations between the local and the central 
nstitutes as follows: 


Any local agricultural credit institute affiliated to a Central Institute 
Bust carefully conform to the instructions and advice given it by the 
'futral Institute in all matters connected with the general management 
lf l ts business and the keeping and auditing of its accounts. 

Auditors appointed by the Central Institute shall at any time have 
to the offices of the local Institutes for the purpose of examining 
Ben books and the deposits and Sash held by same. 

Such supervision of the local institutes by the Central Institutes in 
B°se provinces where they exist takes the place of the supervision by 
f epresentative of the Government named by the Prefect to which refer- 
JCe was made is a previous paragraph. It is therefore official in 
Baracter, and the law enjoins on the Central Institutes to take all 
Pessary steps to ensure that this supervision of their affiliated local 
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institutes be carried out by thoroughly competent people, and in a coj 
tinuous and effective manner. * 

All duly recognised and registered Central Agricultural Credit h 
statutes will receive from Government funds one single subsidy towari 
expenses of organisation, amounting to two thousand crowns. 

Besides this, as a temporary grant towards administration expend 
the Central Institute will receive from this same fund an annual coutri 
bution of 2,000 crowns during the first two years of its existence, 03 
thousand crowns annually during the next four years, followed by 
hundred crowns annually for the succeeding four years. 

Apart from these direct grants, and with a view to reinforcing ht 
safety of the transactions of the Central Agricultural Credit Institutes, 
the Government will deposit with the Royal Bank of Sweden on account 
of each Central Bank officially recognised and duly registered, government 
bonds to the amount of one hundred thousand crowns. 

This deposit will be held by the Bank as security for the transactions 
of the respective Central Institutes. 

Official recognition of the Central Agricultural Credit Institutes lies 
w r ith the Prefects of the Provinces in which they are legally domiciled 
On granting such official recognition the Prefect must appoint a function- 
ary to whom he will entrust the duty of supervising and controlling lie 
transactions of the Central Institute. 


§ 4. Formation of the Working capital of the agricultural 
CREDIT INSTITUTES. 

One of the most difficult problems to solve when drawing up tfa 
bill was that of the formation of the initial working capital required fa 
the proposed institutes. 

As far back as December, 1908 the General Direction of AgriculW 
had proposed the formation of a special State fund to be placed at th 
service of the agricultural credit institutes, but this proposal was defin, 
itely set aside by the Royal Commission on Finance, which pointed out that 
such a mode of procedure would have entailed a foreign loan, that circuit 
stances were unfavourable to such a transaction, and that the monel 
thus placed at the service of the credit institutes would be too costly 1°* 
the institutes to be able to make a profitable use of it. 

Thus direct Government financial support was ruled out, and othei 
means had to he sought for supplying the requisite working capital to the 
proposed institutes. & r 

After lengthy debates several proposals were adopted, the most iff' 
portant of which called for legislation authorising the agricultural credit 
institutes to act also as deposit banks not only for their own member 
but also for the general public. 

Existing Swedish law authorised such economic associations to receive- 
subject to certain conditions, the savings deposits of their members ; bd 
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t forbade all such business with outsiders. It was therefore necessary to 
:nact additional laws, and this was a*t last done. 

As a result, the proposed agricultural credit institutes are authorised 
0 accept from outside individuals and institutions, as well as from members, 
dl kinds of deposits, on condition that they be repayable only at fixed 
Jates and on adequately lengthy notice. Deposits at call are thus 
iscluded. 

It is hoped that the agricultural classes will hasten to deposit their 
savings with these institutes, formed more especially for their benefit, 
and so contribute to their development and prosperity. 

It was objected that the agricultural credit institutes might thus 
become dangerous competitors for the ordinary deposit banks, but the 
experts who were consulted replied that the activity of the credit instit- 
utes as deposit banks would never attain such a degree of development 
as to make them really dangerous rivals to the ordinary banks, or such 
as to entail a general increase in the interest on deposits. Far from 
facing each other as rivals, the two kinds of institutions should sup- 
port one another ; and to facilitate such collective action the deposit 
and savings banks have been authorised to open current accounts and to 
grant credit, after a preliminary agreement, to the local agricultural 
credit institutes. 

This last provision will be of great assistance to these institutes, 
more especially in those provinces in which Central Institutes have not 
yet been established. 

These latter will be entirely free to seek where they best may the 
funds they may require for financing the local institutes. The local 
institutes will place any surplus they may have with the Central Instit- 
utes and will act as branches of the Central for deposit transactions. 
The Central Institutes will thus act' as intermediaries between the 
several local institutes, and when the organistion shall have attained an 
adequate degiee of development a Central Agricultural Bank for the 
whole Kingdom will be established which, in its turn, will act as inter- 
mediary between the Central Institutes of the Provinces. 

Besides this, in order*- to facilitate the work of the agricultural credit 
institutes, and on the strength of the security placed at its disposal 
for such transactions by the Government (see above) the Royal Bank of 
Sweden will discount on the most favourable terms, that is to say on tbe 
same terms granted to private banks, all paper endorsed by a local agri- 
cultural credit institute or by a Central Institute. Such paper, the life of 
which, including any re dis counts, must not exceed nine months, will be 
°f special value for the purchase of forage, seed, fertilisers, and such like 
Squishes. 

Finally very advantageous terms have been arranged with the Di- 
rection of the Postal Savings Banks and the Pension Fund with a view 
1° facilitating any further loans which may be required, more especially 
at the start, by the new agricultural credit institutes thus founded. 
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The most characteristic feature of this scheme for the organisation! 
of short term agricultural credit is undoubtedly the fact that its success 
is entirely dependent on the interest which the fanners themselves, for 
whose benefit it has been devised, will take in it. 

The Government facilitates by modest subsidies the initial organ- 
ization of the credit institutes and their administration during thefirst 
difficult period. But once this critical period is over, and the organisation 
safely established, the Government leaves it almost entirely to its own 
resources, limiting its action to favouring the credit requirements of those 
institutes only which shall have attained a sufficient degree of vitality 
to allow of their establishing a Central Institute. It is the business of the 
institutes themselves to procure the necessary funds, and to administer 
them profitably and in such a manner as to secure public confidence, h 
short it is their business to succeed by their own efforts. 

As to the establishment of the institutes and their mode of procedure, 
let us note the restriction of their sphere of activity within limits which 
make it possible for all the members not only to be personally acquainted 
but also to be posted as to the economic conditions and solvability of 
each other. This is evidently one of the surest guarantees against hazardous 
transactions. 

It is also noteworthy that the loans are strictly limited to certain 
purely agricultural purposes which, as they all aim at improving fa*® 
already known to be prosperous, are almost certain to be profitable. On 
the one hand this limitation draws a distinct line between the business 
transacted by the agricultural credit institutes and that done by an ordinary 
deposit bank, thus largely eliminating the danger of competition between 
these two kinds ef institutions; on the other hand it forms a guarantee 
not only for the safe use of the funds at the disposal of the credit in- 
stitute, but also for the realisation of profits sufficient (as shown by the 
experience of other countries in which similar systems have been at work) 
to ensure the progressive and sure developmertt of the whole system. 



[ISCEIMNEOUS INFORMATION RERATING TC) CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 


Mittuai, aGricui/hjbal credit institutions in 1914. — The Journal 
| fciel of June nth., contains the report of M. Malvy, Minister of Home 
Jaiis, on the work of the Algerian Mutual Agricultural Credit Institutions 
11914. . . 

On December 31st., 1914, there were in Algeria 41 regional agncul- 
aral credit banks, the same number as at the end of the preceding year, 
heir business was very appreciably reduced owing to the war; the number 
f bills discounted, which in 1913 was 18,264 for a total amount of 15,620,663 
:s. decreased to 11,713 for an amount of 11,229,151 frs. The deposits 
ecreased in the same way, but, if the amount received in deposits during 
ie year was reduced, it was none the less frs. 011 3 Is t- 

December, This is evidence of the confidence the banks continue to 
ispire in both colonists and natives. 

The following conclusion was arrived at in the report: 

‘ We can only congratulate ourselves upon the situation which shows 
hat confidence the regional agricultural mutual credit banks inspire in 
ertain regions and above all allows of the hope that in 1920, the date at 
inch repayment in full of the advances granted out of the funds of the Bank 
f Algeria may be demanded, these Banks., or at least some of them, may 
« able to continue to render the farmers the same services as at present 
y means of the amounts they hold in deposit. " 

The situation of some regional banks, in respect of deposits, is excep- 
K>nal. Thus, that of Algiers, with a paid up capital of 369,000 frs., had on 
December 31st. last deposits to the amount of 1,-510,000 frs.; that of Tkm- 
w» which has a capital of 167,600 frs., had at the same date 1,278,000 frs. 
3 deposit. The advances received since 1901 by the Regional Banks 
bunted, after deduction of repayments, to 5,206,133 frs. 

In the course of 1914, six new co-operative societies have been founded, 
of them in the department of Algiers and four in that of Constantine, 
he report mentions that this last department had hitherto remained out- 
the co-operative movement. 
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CANADA. 


The work of "the united farmers of alberta," — The associ- 
ation kown as The United Fanners of Alberta was organised in 1909 as 
the result of a conference attended by representatives from a very large 
number of local farmers’ associations which had come into existence 
throughout the province and which, until then, had been working pract- 
ically independently of one another. The association was organised as a 
central directing body, but its functions are purely educational. Each local 
union — there are at present some 660 in the province — retains complete 
freedom over its own affairs, elects its own officers, and attends to all local 
business without reference to the central association. The local unions pay an 
affiliation fee on a per capita basis of 50 cents for each member. Some of 
them have as many as 200 members, hut the tendency at present is to break 
up the very large unions into more manageable units, and then for certain 
purposes, particularly for co-operative buying and selling, combine several 
local units into district associations. 

Local unions on affiliation agree to adopt the statutes of the central 
association. These statutes declare the objects of The United Farmers of 
Alberta to be as follows : 

(a) To further the interests of farmers and ranchers in all branches of 
agriculture; to promote the best methods of farm business; to gather 
market information ; to obtain by united efforts profitable and equitable 
prices for farm produce, and to secure the best and cheapest transportation. 

(&) To study and teach the principles of co-operation and to promote 
the establishment of co-operative societies. 

fc) To watch, influence and promote legislation relative to the 
objects specified in the preceding sub-sections [a), and (b) and to advance 
any other matter affecting the fanner's business, and to take any legiti- 
mate action necessary for this purpose. 

(i) To promote social intercourse and the study of economic and 
social questions bearing on our interests as farmers. . 

[e) To settle disputes between members without recourse to laff 
whenever possible. 

if) To take into consideration any member’s case of grievance, hard- 
ship or litigation, and to defend our members as far as it may be possible 
and just. 

For some time after 1909 the local unions seem to have shown but little 
initiative. In 1913 and 1914, however, there was considerable activity 
in various directions, probably in sympathy with the contemporary move' 
ment in favour of agricultural co-operation in the United States. Speaking 
generally, the local unions are still far from their fullest development, but 
substantial progress is being made, especially in the matter of co-operative 
buying and selling. The business undertaken by a union depends naturally 
upoD the type of farming in which the majority of the members are engaged- 
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aised farming districts many unions organise the co-operative shipping 
live stock. In grain growing districts some of the unions have 
ablished centres for the cultivation of high grade seed which they 
tribute to ther members. Other unions, again, have organised egg- 
ling agencies. 

One of the most successful unions is to be found at Cowley. The mem- 

[ :s of this union meet twice a month for the purpose of hearing addresses 
m agricultural experts. Twice a year the members hold sales of cattle 
id horses, and these sales have already proved very successful and are 
-trading the attention of buyers to the Cowley district. In 1914 the 
(tal sales amounted to $ 13,000. The members also purchase collectively 
ich farm supplies as binder-twine, fencing material and lumber. In 1914 
■Ilective purchases amounted to $ 16,000. The union publishes a 
onthly bulletin which keeps the members fully informed as to the 
ogress of the various brandies of union work. 

Membership in the unions is open to farmwomen, but as a rule the 
men organise separately in auxiliary associations; and in January of 
is year (1915) the women established their own provincial central organ- 
ition under the title of ‘'The Women’s Auxiliary to the United Farmers 
Alberta. ” 

In 1913 the United Farmers of Alberta secured the passage of an act 
the Provincial Legislature creating the Alberta Fanners’ Co-operative 
..evator Co. Ltd. This company, beginning business with 50 local elev- 
tors, increased the number to 80 in the first year, handling in that year 
total of 3,774,381 bushels of grain. In addition it undertook the 
i-opetative sale of livestock and the collective purchase of farm supplies, 
‘be last mentioned business reached important proportions in the first 
ear of working, the total value of the supplies purchased being approxi- 
mately $ 300,000. 


ITALY. 


The results of the last prize competitions among the . agricul- 

BANKS AND CONSORTIUMS OF SICILY AND LIGURIA. — The Gazzetta 
fickle del Regno d’ Italia of June 28th., (No. 161) publishes the results of 
) e competitions opened, in terms of artide 24 of the law No. 100, of 
arch 29th., 1906, by Ministerial Decree of October 10th., 1914, among the 
gricultural Banks and Agricultural Consortiums and Societies of Sidly. 

For the competition opened among the societies and consortiums 
iere were no entries. But 21 co-operative societies entered for the compel- 
J°n opened among the banks. Of these, two were excluded on account 
their already having received prizes in previous competitions. By 
ir hte of the Ministerial Decree of June 19th., which provided that, as there 
been no entries for the competition among the consortiums and societies, 
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the prizes offered for it should be added to those offered for the compete 
among the banks, the following awards were made : 

(a) The two first prizes of the first class, of 3,000 frs. each, 
granted to the Agricultural Co-operative Society for Mutual Aid, "LaMa* 
terra”, of Castrogiovanni, and the Farmers Association of Santa Cate 
rina Villarmosa. 

These two banks had the largest number of members of those compete 
and the largest credits at the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bid! 
of Sicily. Besides this, they perform a really efficacious work for the benefit 
of their members and of the agricultural economy of the region in which 
they work, with highly appreciable results. 

(&) The two first prizes of the second class, of 2,000 frs. each, were 
assigned to the Catholic Farmers League of Camporeale, and the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society “ La Prevideneza ”, of Valguamera. 

These two banks, also possessed of by no means insignificant capital 
and a sufficiently large reserve fund, do excellent work, as the Bank ot 
Sicily attests, and conduct many agricultural credit operations with good 
results. 

(c) The other eight prizes of the third class, of i,ooo frs. each, wot 
awarded to those societies among the remaining fifteen that have longest 
been engaged in agricultural credit business and have conducted most 
operations and the work of which is most conformable with sound manage 
ment and true co-operative principles : namely : 

1st. The Co-operative Bank Vittorio Emanuele III of Barccllona 
Pozzo di Gotto ; 

2nd. The Rural Bank “ La Previdente” of Borgetto ; 

3rd. The Agricultural Society San Vincenzo Ferreri of Calanionact. 

4th. The Agricultural Bank Rinnovamento of Canicatti ; 

5th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production andLabou 
of Licodia Eubea ; 

6th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production am 
Labour of Misterbianco ; 

7th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society “La Partinicese 01 
Partinico ; f 

8th. The Co-operative Society La Fratellanza of Mirabella Imbaccam 
The Gazzetia Ufficiak of June 14th. (No. 158) has published the result 
of the prize competitions opened among the agricultural consortiums an 
agricultural and rural banks of Liguria, according to Ministerial Decree 0 
October 12 th., 1914. 

Three institutes entered for the competition among the consortium 
one of which, the Prela Agricultural Co-operative Distributive Society, h& 
up to the present chiefly exerted itself for the direct supply of articles f° r 
personal consumption to its members. The other two, the Agricultural C° 
operative Consortium of Albenga and that of San Remo, both on account 
of the means at their disposal and the importance of the work done bS 
them in favour of local agriculture, received the two second class prizes m 
2,000 frs. each. 
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three societies entered for the competition among the agricultural and 
ial banks ; two of them, the Mutual livestock Insurance Society and Rural 
ink of Calice Ligure and the Rural Bank Sant 'Antonio of Masone, are co- 
erative societies formed among owners of homed cattle, principally 
rthe purpose of livestock insurance and have up to the present done quite 
significant business in the field of credit ; the third, the Rural Boan Bank 
piano Borgonzo, has for its principal object the grant of credit to its 
ricultural members, and on account of its work, which, although still some- 
lat restricted, has been already beneficial to the farmers, a third class 
ize of 1,000 frs. was assigned to it, with the object of encouraging the 
nidation of societies of the kind and their extension in the country. 
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ITALY. 


i. SCHOOL AND FOREST MUTUAL SOCIETIES IN ITALY. 


sources : 

.uni (Dr. Mario) : L,a mutuality scolastiea : sue origini, orgattizzazione e sviluppo ( School 
Mutuality: its Beginnings , Organisation and Development). In “ Nuova Antologia ”, 
Rome, June 16th., 1910. 

to sviluppo della mutuality scolastiea in Italia (Development of School Mutuality in Italy). 
In “Da Mutuality Agraria ”, Rome, No. 10. May 30th., 1912. 
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§ i. The earliest school mutual societies. 

The school mutual societies represent one of the most recent and mos 
ingenious applications of the principle of mutual assistance. They are, i 
fact, societies formed among pupils of the elementary schools, who, by meas 
of the payment of a very small weekly contribution, secure for themselvi 
a subsidy in case of sickness and a pension in their old age. The membg 
may, as we shall soon see, continue in the societies after leaving the scImx 
until they attain the age necessary for admission into societies for adults 

In addition to their direct economic advantages they are also the most 
efficient promoters of thrift. And indeed, at an age, when the character! 
being formed, and good and bad habits are most easily acquired, they this 
succeed in spreading ideas of economy and thrift, and gradually ia 
stilling in the minds of the children the principle that great sacrifice 
must be made in view of uncertain and distant needs ; and, indirectly, tins 
propaganda reacts on the parents by whom the contributions are really 
paid. 

For this reason the school mutual societies seem deserving of the great- 
est encouragement. The idea was first conceived in France by M. Cart 
who was authorized to make the first experiment in the schools of the nine- 
teenth arrondissement of Paris (1881) and from Villette and Belleville ii 
spread rapidly from city to city, fiom market town to market town 
gradually overcoming scepticism and indifference, surmounting the initial 
obstacles, and everywhere gaining adherents and winning sympathies, unti 
almost a million children had been received and organized under this stai£ 
ard of peace (i). 

Next the movement extended to Belgium, where it spread ev® 
more rapidly and where it led to the foundation of many most usefel 
institutions, ensuring a larger attendance at the schools, and increasing & 
numbers registered with the Thrift Institute ; and the associations becara 
“ mixed'’, as the children, with their persistent enthusiastic propagai^ 
drew into the orbit of the thrift association their parents, brothers an 
sisters, rendering it thus a powerful link between school and family, a® 
school and life. 

Then the idea of school mutuality conquered some of the Swiss Canton 
and in 1903-1904 spread into Italy. Here it was at once taken into eonsid 


(1) According to the most recent statistics collected by E- Petit, General Inspect 01 1 
Public Education, the Statistics of French School Mutuality may be summarised as follows. I 
1913-14, there were working in France 4,666 school mutual societies, most of them caul 0 ® 1 
with 870,094 members paying regular contributions. More than 5,000,000 frs. were 
during the year for old age pensions and mutual assistance. The French school mutual sodel* 
have succeeded, by means of these latter payments, in collecting 60,000,000 frs., sou by® 
by means of the collective savings of the children of the cities and of the country. Besides# 
there are more than 100,000 young persons belonging to 7,043 old pupils’ associations (P^ 
amicalfs). 
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tion by the press and received very favourably by many teachers, it 
5 discussed in public congresses and in Parliament and gradually extended 
df in the large and small centres. The first trial was made in Ancona 
1903, but it remained isolated, and another three years had to pass 
ore something of the same kind was done in Milan. But it was only 
er the National Congress of Piacenza in 1908 that the propaganda and 
ion in behalf of school mutual societies in Italy grew important. In- 
sd in that year began all the work of propaganda, carried on from one end 
the country to the other, in articles, lectures and publications, in behalf 
this most noble idea, leading to the Raineri law of July 17th., 1910, in 
ich the Italian Government recognised and regulated the school mutual 
titutions. I y et us proceed at once to an examination of the principal 
ivisions of the law, and the executive regulations approved by Royal 
cree of August i8th., 1913 (1). 


§ 2. .The principal provisions of the law and regulations on 
SCHOOL MUTUAL SOCIETIES, 

, The mechanism of the law of July 17th., 1910 on School Mutual Soa- 
ps is very simple. It in the first place provides that the mutual aid 
pieties formed among the pupils and former pupils of the public and private 
imentary schools may obtain recognition from the State. For the pur- 
pe, it is, however, necessary that these societies should have among their 
jects that of ensuring their members old age pensions from the National 
|nft Institute and that their rules be in conformity with the provisions 
the law and the regulations (2). 

in Executive Regulations for the law were first approved by Royal Decree of March 19th., 
lb No. 465, hut they did not give lull satisfaction and were abrogated and substituted 
file Royal Decree of August 18th , 1913, No. 1,088. 

bl According to art. 1. or the Executive Regulations No. 1,088 of August 18U1., 1913, the rules 
1 aid society requesting lega] recognition in the sense and for the purposes of the law 
■ 5 2 1 of July 17th., 19 10, must indicate: (r) the title assumed by the society, its headquarters, 
i district ; (2) its intention to ensure its effective members old age i>ensions by means of their 
Mediate direct registration in the National Thrift Institute for Workmen’s Sickness and Old 
bwith distinct specification of its other objects if any ; (3) the conditions and modes of ad- 
181011 an d expulsion of members, whether effective or of other character (contributing, honor- 
- benefactors, etc.) ; (4) the rules for the constitution and validity of the meeting of the society; 
^constitution of the Board of Management, and of the Executive Committee and the Com- 
of Examiners, if any, the mode of election of such bodies, the period for which they hold 
j*>and the nature of their functions; (6) the mode in which the society is represented inlaw 
^th third parties ; (7) the date of op enin g and closing the working year ; (8) the obligation 
t(5 cpiag minutes of the members’ meetings and the meetings of the Executive and of the Com- 
^ °1 Examiners ; {9) the amount of the periodical contributions of payments in full and the 
^within which they must be made by the effective or other members, and statement as to 
eU *cr the members of the teaching staff of the respective elementary schools or other persons 
eSe ®pted from such contributions or payments ; (io) the b mefits the society obtains for its 
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This recognition gives the societies legal personality and certj 
privileges (exemption from stamj 5 and registration duty, from the ii y 
ance tax and income tax) and renders undistrainable the subsidies duetoj 
members from the societies. It is conferred by Royal Decree on | 
recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Comma 
in agreement with the Minister of Public Education, after consulting fl 
Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. 

The National Thrift Institute for Workmen’s Sickness and Old Agt 
therefore authorized by the law to register in a special list, with the conn 
butions, which the mutual society binds itself to set aside to accumulal 
the members of the society between the age of 6 and 12 years. At tvA 
years of age, those thus registered who belong to the working class, & 
be transferred, with their credits, to the workmen’s lists of the Nation 
Institute ; those, on the other hand who belong to other social classes, sta 
be transferred to the lists of the popular annuity insurance, under the i 
ministration of the same Institute. ! 

The latter is bound to assign to those registered in the school mutu 
society lists, who have paid an annual contribution of not less thantta 
francs, an annuity fixed by the Board of Management of the National In 
stitute at 1.50 fr. (1). 

To this annuity there is further added, only in the case of membfl 
who have been at public schools, an annual State contribution fixed bytl 
law at a maximum of 50 centimes for every member registered, whohas,! 
before said, contributed 3 frs. to the National Institute. 

To obtain the means for such registration, the school mutual societi 
collect every week from the individual pupils the amount of 10 centime 
making an annual amount of 5.20 frs. per pupil, of which 3 frs. are paidl 


effective members ; (11) the methods of investing and keeping the capital of the “tt*? 
(12) the existence o£ the obligation of presenting a balance sheet at the end of every 
the approval of the members’ meeting ; (13) the conditions and procedure in case of dec®* 
in regard to amendments of the rules, union with other mutual school societies, clissdnw 
and liquidation ; (14) in the case of societies with considerable numbers of members, it n#' 
provided in the rules that the functions of the members’ meeting are transferred 1°^ 
Board of Management. 

To render the legal recognition of the school mutual societies of new formation ® 
rapid, the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance has approved model rules, the adopts 
which obviates the necessity of consulting it in regard to the aplication for recc^ 11 ® 1 
presented by the societies. 

(1) According to the rules decided upon by the Board of Management of the National® 
Institute, for the persons registered in the special school mutual society list, who have reacH^ 
twelfth year of their age and, belonging to the working class, are transferred to the wortt# 
list of the National Institute, the annuity is raised from 1.50 fr. to 3 ft. a year. V itk* 
assistance from the Society, the young workmen who continue to contribute regularly & 
their 12th. year an annual amount of 6 frs. — the minimum contribution giving adults ri# 
annui ties — will ensure for themselves at sixty years a pension of 300 fis., if registered in th eS ^ 
societies from their sixth year ; 294 frs., if from their seventh year; 289 frs., if from their Bth? 
283 frs. if from their 9th. year; 2^8 frs. if from their 10th. year and 2 73 frs. if from their ntW* 
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te National Thrift Institute and the rest is set aside to meet the second 
jject of these organizations, that is mutual aid in case of sickness. Every 
ipil indeed who falls ill receives from the society a daily subsidy of 50 cent- 
aes, for a given period of time. 

In Italy, as in France, the school mutual societies provide for both 
ckness and old age, nor is this the place to enter into the details 
the organization of their services. It is more important for ns to show 
at the excecutive regulations provide that several societies may federate 
r the object of regulating and facilitating the transfer from one to another 
derated society of the effective members who have changed their school 
: their district and also for that of collectively regulating the system on 
hich they work, without, however, their losing their respective inde- 
eudence. 

Like the individual societies, also the federations may obtain legal 
‘cognition. 

1 As regards the management of the school mutual societies they are 
arbidden to acquire biddings, accept legacies or donations without previous 
uthorization by Royal Decree. They are also forbidden, while the society 
lists, to make any distribution of their available funds. Incase, however, of 
. member being transferred from one school society to another, the rules 
lay allow for the transfer of amounts from the one society to the other. 

The executive regulations contain special rules in regard to amendments 
d be made in the rules of the societies, the union of societies or their volunt- 
iy dissolution. These steps must be decided on in special meetings or 
y the Board of Management, when the powers of the meeting are trans- 
pired to it. Before they can take effect such decisions must be approved 
y Royal Decree. 

Finally, the school mutual societies are subjected to the supervision 
f the Minister of Agriculture, to whom they must submit each year : (a) a 
3 py of their accounts, within two months from the date on which they 
re passed ; (b) statement of the assets of the society at date of termination 
f the working yeaT to which the accounts refer ; (c) copy of the minutes 
f the general meeting in which the accounts were approved and the report 
f the examiners ; (d) a special report in regard to each donation or request 
f a permanent character. 

When a society, in spite of special warnings and eventual provisions of 
le Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, does not conform to 
16 suggestions of the Minister, its legal recognition maybe taken away, and 
le *b with the approval of the Council of Thrift, it may be dissolved and 
5 estate liquidated. 


§ 3- Some statistics of school mutual societies in italy. 

The first school mutual societies arose, as we have said, in 1903 at An- 
* Qa and in 1906 at Milan, but an intense and active movement in behalf 
school mutuality only began in Italy after ,the National Congress of 
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Piacenza in 1908, held under the, presidency of Signor Luigi Luzzattj 
It was in fact after the fifteenth of November of that year that the ida 
of school mutual societies spread extensively in the Peninsula with, ft 
help of articles and lectures. 

We have as yet no general statistical returns of the societies existing 
in the Kingdom (1) : but from information obtained directly fron the De- 
partment of Agriculture we know that the total number of recognised school 
mutual societies last June was 53. 

Remembering, however, that each of these associations, as a icfe, 
has several sections, it may be considered without fear of exaggeration 
that the societies for the purpose now working in Italy either as independal 
institutes or as sections of larger organizations, are more than 1,000. 

If we have no general statistical returns, we have, however, interesting 
information in regard to the individual mutual societies, some of which n 
shall give here, beginning with the most important society in the Kiugdoi 
the “Mutualita Scolastica Italiana ”, with headquarters in Milan. 

Founded on March 3rd., 1907 and recognised as an incorporated organ- 
ization by Royal Decree of September, 1913, it has now as many as (if 
sections distributed among the various regions of Italy. On July 31st., 1914 
it had 92,000 registered members, and had collected from them, d| 
to the end of September, 1914, 547,109 frs, and paid them altogether 167,975 
frs. in subsidies during sickness. 

In return for 10 centimes paid per week, the pupils registered in tbs 
society who fall ill receive an allowance of 50 centimes a day for a period of 5 
months and, afterwards, if the sickness continues, 25 centimes a day for 
another three months up to a maximum total for one illness per pupil of 
67 fr. 50 centimes. 

The member may claim the subsidy after four days from date of re- 
porting his illness ; the report may be either made verbally or in vrritii® 
with the presentation of pass book with payments duly verified. 

The sick pay maybe consigned at the end of the sickness or in weekly 
or monthly instalments. It is paid to the member up to the 13th. year of 
his age and in any case up to the 31st. of July of the year after he leaves 
the elementary school. 

All sicknesses entitle the member to sick pay, provided they are con- 
tracted after registration, and are not. due to constitutional disease, intenf 
erance, or want of cleanliness, and are not of a chronic nature. In the lattfl 
case, subsidies are granted in case operations have been necessary. 

The pupil who has fallen four weeks in arrear with his payments, f° f 
feits his claim to sick pay, and will not be reinstated in the right, until 1 


{1) The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, which is bound to P ub ^ 
every three years a report on the progress of the recognised school mutual societies, is now P^P 31 
ing statistical tables. An enquiry was held into the school mutual societies in. Italy is U* 
on the initiative of the “ National School Mutual Societies Committee ” [Qomiiato A 
della. Mulualitd Scolastica ). From it we learn that in that year 469 societies were at wort* 
the Kingdom. 
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th after his payments are in order ; his rights to pension, however, re- 

l intact- \ . , * , 

For a delay of three months in his payments, not justified oy senous 
ms the member may be expelled from the society . 

The 1 ‘ Mutuality Scolastica Italiana ’ ' further provides for the immediate 
tration of its members in the National Thrift Institute, and has paid 
to the latter for the purpose between 1911 and 1913, 42,342 amounts 
iog a total of 127,026 frs. 

With regard to its financial situation it will suffice to point out that 
eptember 30th., 1914 the total credits and debits amounted 1063,557.45 
md that, at the same date, its total assets were 98,435,50 .frs. 

The "Mutualita Scolastica Italiana” besides carrying out as above 
:n its ordinary programme of work, has not failed to encourage sup- 
lentary mutual undertakings, such, for example, as baths and health 
is, the object of which is to strengthen the children's physique and so 
jrevent the diseases to which they are exposed. Two colonies, 
ed by it, are already working, one on the coast at Porto Maurizio, the 
r in the mountains, at S. Fermo della Battaglia (Como), where the 
: members, pay the low rate of two francs a day for board and lodging 
may utilise for the purpose the sick pay due to them . 

The Association has likewise encouraged the foundation of a river colony 
,odi, with the intention of profiting by the resources that the open 
i, with the streams traversing it, ofiers for the physical regeneration of 
diildren and has also given its support to other beneficent undertakings, 
:h it would take too long to enumerate here. 

This action it has been possible to carry out by means of assistance 
ived from the Department of Public Education, which has granted a 
sidy of 5,000 frs., the Commune of Milan, which contributes 3 » 000 fol- 
iar, and the Savings Bank of the Bombard Provinces and the Milan 
pie’s Bank. . . 

The Association publishes a monthly Bulletin, which it distributes 
is to its sections and which contains valuable information on the school 
ual societies of Italy. 

The “ Mutualita Scolastica Romana ” founded in Rome on March 1st., 
? and recognised as an incorporated body in April, I 9 T 3 > a ^ s0 deserves 
ition. In 1914 it had 47 sections, with 2,474 members making regular 
ments, and had an income of about 14,000 frs. altogether. On September 
1913, its share capital amounted to 32,957 frs. 

This mutual society each year registers more than 2,000 members m 
National Thrift Institute and gives assistance on an average each year 
five thousand days of sickness. In 1914 it distributed 2,141 frs. in sub- 
K. It provides itself for the requirements of its own administration 
■ as a rule has a credit balance each year of more than 1,500 frs. 

The work of the " Mutuality Scolastica Romana ” is not limited to sub- 
shig sick members, but, like the “Mutuality Scolastica Italiana” 
‘as studied the means of preventing sickness by giving the poorer and 
3 ki children the benefit of sea and mountain air. To this benevolent 
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purpose it devotes its available funds each year. So, in the sunm^— 
1914, fifty children were able to ttcover their health on the Adriatic & 
and among the Apennines. 

In the same year, the Commune of Rome gave the “ Mutuality 
stica Romana ** a subsidy of 2,000 frs. 

Another School Mutual Society, that has made progress and is 1 
managed, is that of Venice, which has existed for seven years and has 
sections. The number of its members had risen since its foundation (i« 
up to the end of 1913 to 5,643, with an increase of 1,500 members a 9 
in each of the years 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

The total amounts collected in the year were 9,926.67 frs. out of 
2,770.75 frs. were paid for assistance in 212 cases of illness and 7,155.92 i 
were placed to the pension account. 


§ 4. “ Federazione NAZIONALE deixe muttje SCOLASTICHE” and 
" COMITATO NAZIONALE DELLA MUTUALITA SCOLASTICA ", 

All the school mutual societies founded in conformity with the lawj 
July 17th., 1910 above considered are members of the Federazione Nam 
delle Maine Scolastichc (National Federation of School Mutual Societia 
with headquarters in Rome. Its object is to encourage the foundaa 
of school mutual societies and provincial federations, to regulate and fac 
itate the passage of effective members from one to another on their mwi 
from one school or district to another school or district ; to regulate colto 
ively the services of the federated mutual societies, while respecting their* 
dependence, and to work generally for the technical improvement andti 
extension of school mutual societies. 

Meanwhile the Federation aims at a closer union with the mutual 
societies, so as to facilitate the passage of old pupils to the societies 11 
adults. The funds for its work are provided by the contributions of i 
federated societies and assistance is furnished by various organization* 
The administrative authorities of the Federation are : (a) The 
of the affiliated mutual societies ; (6) the Bo^rd of Management and 
ive Committee ; (c) the Committee of Examiners. 

All the federated mutual societies, whetever the number of their 
bers, have a right to be represented in the meeting, which assembles e* 
year not later than September. The Board of Management consists of # 
President and 16 members, elected from among the delegates of the affil^. 
societies, if possible one per region. J 

This Federation, in its work of propaganda, is bound to co-operated 
another organization, founded by common desire of the representative* 4 
the various mutual societies with the assistance of the Ministerial Depart®** 
of Public Instruction and Agriculture, namely the Comitato Naziotwk * 
Mutuality Scol-astica (National School Mutual Societies Committee)- 
has its headquarters at the National Thrift Institute for Workmen's Si^ 
and Old Age, and its objects are: (a) the extension of school mutual* 1 * 
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Lies (i) ; (&) the study of all methods of improving the institution, and render- 
L«it more efficacious especially for purposes of education ; (c) the promotion 
Ud facilitation of relations between the school mutual and the adults' mutual 
Societies ; and (d) co-operation with the National Thrift Institute, for the 
benefit of all registered members, either by means of workmen’s insurance, 
hi the popular insurance of life annuities. 

f The Committee is composed of representatives of the Departments of 
[Public Instruction, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and of the 
Rational Thrift Institute, as well as of the representatives of organisations 
contributing at least ioo frs. a year and of the societies. It began its pro- 
paganda by the publication and wide distribution of a pamphlet con- 
taining information and instructions for the use of the promoters of school 
mutual societies. 


§ 5. Forest school mutual societies. 

An original application of school mutuality is to be found in the forest 
school mutual societies, started first in France (2) and then introduced into 
Italy, for the purpose of diffusing among the pupils of the elementary schools 
an interest in arboriculture. However, they do not aim at solving the 
economic or technical problem of reafforestation, but the moral question, 
at forming, that is to say, a forest morality. And here the school may 
give valid assistance, training the children from their early years to love 
and respect trees. 

The object of the ideas on which they are based is to obtain from the 
Communes, the Provinces, the State, or private persons, either as free gifts, 
or on purchase or on long lease, waste land of small value for reaffore- 
station. 


(1) Recently, the National L&gue of Co-operative Societies [Le%a Nasionale delle Coopt - 
raiive), in agreement with the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies {Federation?. Italiana 
Mis Societi di Mutuo soccofso), sent out a circular to the mayors of the Kingdom and the Pre* 
sidents of the School Patronage Commissions, urging them to initiate and encourage in the 
various regions the organisation of the collective purchase of books and articles for school use, 
devoting the profits, now absorbed by numerous greedy middlemen, to favouring the development 
of school mutual societies. See in this connection, La Cooperation? Italiana, organ of the two 
toove mentioned institutions. Milan, No. 1,132. March 26th., 1915. 

(s) In France, in the department of Vosges, the forest school mutual societies are now 49 

b Dumber, In the year 1912-13, 39 of them had 1,652 members. Almost all have nurseries 

where the pupils plant, weed, transplant etc. under the direction of the masters. In that year, 

the mutual societies of the Vosges had 178 nurseries; they had reafforested about 

4 1 * * * * * * 8 hectares of uncultivated land and planted quite 103,21a trees. A part of the profits made is 

^Ployed on the purchase of seeds, but most is entered in the pupils’ pass books and so serves 

toe purposes of thrift. 
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The profits of the labour of the small “ planters” are paid into , 
common fund, which serves to increase the payments made by them to 
the school mutual society towards their old age pensions. 

“ I have thought”, so wrote, in regard to this, the French Senator 
Audifired, whose words we reproduce here as so well explaining the matter, 
“ that it would be advisable to give each of the school mutual societies an 
area of 5 or 6 hectares, selected for its fertility, to be reafforested. For a hect- 
are of uncultivatsd land the average price is 200 frs. Intelligently reafforested 
under the direction of a technical office, it would be worth, in about thirty 
years, from 2,000 to 3,000 frs. and after ten years it would give no small 
yield. Every cantonal association should be endowed, from the beginning 
and very quickly with a capital of from 10,000 to 12,000 frs., to be 
increased by new donations. The yield from the reafforested land, at 
first rather small, would in time be 200 or 300 frs. and perhaps more, and the 
contributions of the pupils to the National Thrift Institute would be 
thus increased. In this way the young would be initiated in a social 
work of thrift in the formation of old age pensions and an economic 
work in the reafforestation of mountains. ” 

With these principles the foiest mutual school societies have spread 
in France. And also in Italy some have arisen, in the provinces of Bologna, 
Forll, Cuneo, etc. At Cesena in 1914 the school mutual societies obtained 
from the Charity Commission ( Congregazione di Caritd) the free use for 
nine years of an area of 6,000 square metres, where the small members 
of the mutual societies planted 1,000 Canadian poplars in 1914 and another 
1,000 in 1915. The Mutual Society will gradually receive the revenue to 
be obtained from these plantations, including what may be gained by 
the felling or lopping of the trees planted during the term of the grant or 
on its expiry. And since every year 1,000 new Canadian poplars are 
planted, and those grown to maturity are cut down and sold, it is calculated 
that one day the school mutual society of Cesena may be in the possession 
of an annual income of about 10,000 frs. 

There are three mutual reafforestation societies in the district of Bo- 
logna. In addition to this, in 1912, under the auspices of the local agricul- 
tural co-operative consortium, a committee was .founded at Cuneo for the 
promotion of a school forest mutual society. This committee, leasing a piece 
of ground from a private person, at once undertook the plantation of a 
forest there, for the benefit of the proposed mutual society. 

Finally, we find the principles of forest school mutual societies appli^ 
in the province of Rome at CivitaCastellana, where, some time ago, a com- 
munal forest, likewise reserved for the school mutual society, was starts^ 
with a thousand trees! 

The principles of school mutuality may also be applied in rural schools 
in connection with rabbit breeding, horticulture, beekeeping etc. I' 01 
example, the school mutual society of a rural commune of the Province d 
Turin engages in rabbit breeding and gives part of the profits it makes di- 
rectly to the pupils, and places part in the social thrift find. 

In conclusion, in regard to school mutual societies generally, we thh^ 
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ne may say that, as preparatory to the various forms of compulsory 
social insurance, they must be appreciated and deserve all encouragement 
is endeavouring to instil into the minds of the pupils of the schools for the 
:bildren of the people the virtues of economy and thrift. In Italy certainly 
:he societies have not yet spread to the extent they should, but there is 
■very ground for hope that the wholesome movement may in time gain in 
orce and come into greater favour. 


2. MISCEEE AN EOU S NEWS. 


I. — The “ COMJTATO nazionale della mutualita agraria” and 
ns regional offices. — Mutual associations, which supply a strongly 
felt need of the rural population, have in recent years been acquiring more 
and more importance in Italy, and this is above all true of the mutual 
livestock and fire insurance associations. There are in fact more than a 
thousand of the former especially to be found in Northern Italy. Of the 
latter, there are about 400, more than 200 of them in Piedmont alone. 

They are encouraged not only by the Government, which grants sub- 
sidies and prizes to the best societies, but also by a special organization, 
which promotes and regulates the movement in the country districts ; 
the Comitato Nazionale della Mutuality Agraria. This Committee, of which 
tue Hon. V. E. Orlando is the President, was founded in Rome four years 
ago, with the object of “ spreading mutual and thrift institutions in the 
country and bringing their action into harmony with the existing co-op- 
^rative associations (for 'credit, production, distribution etc.)” For 
the purpose it distributes tracts, model rules, forms for the use of the 
Wards of management of the societies, organizes lectures and visits of 
Aspeetion and diffuses a knowledge of sanitary principles in relation to 
destock improvement ; in fact it takes all possible steps to reinforce and 
extend the work of the various forms of agricultural mutual societies (1). 


(1) The Comitato Nazionale della Mutuality Agraria is governed by a general Board con- 
of nine member? ; («) three nominated respectively by the Departments of Agriculture, 
^ Home Aflairs and the National Thrift Institute ; (b) two by the ordinary members ; (c) two 
the donating members ; (rf) two by members called benemeriti , The ordinary members 
^ an annual contribution of 5 frs.; the donators are all institutes, co-opeTative and mutual, 
a contribution of more than 10 frs. a year ; the benemeriti are all the organizations, Min- 
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Among its various activities, special attention must be given to tb 
institution ‘of the Regional Agricultural Mutual Offices , And, indeed as 
the Committee, from the start, had to extend its action to the whole cotat- 
ry, it recognised it could not follow closely, as zealously as it should thf 
life and progress of the societies in the separate regions, and could’ not 
with advantage give from a distance the technical and moral assistaact 
which the farmers so much require, especially in the small centres. l\ 
therefore determined on founding organisations to enable it to act withmor* 
efficacy locally, while they keep in close touch with the Central Commits 
in Rome and follow its directions. This was the origin of the Region^ 
Agricultural Mutual Offices, of which there are already seven, at Turin, 
Florence, Reggio Calabria, Genoa, Mantua, Rome and' Palermo! 
These offices, besides giving advice on technical and administrate 
matters in connection with the foundation and working of mutual soci 
eties, av.t as local centres of propaganda, encouraging the" foundation of ne* 
associations and deriving inspiration for their work from the requirement 
and conditions of the various agricultural circles. We shall give some in- 
formation in regard to certain of these Offices (i) : . 

Regional Office for Sicily : This office was founded at Palermo on 
January 7th., 1915, with the help of the Government and the local organ 
isations, with the following aims : (1) to promote, under the guidance ol 
the Comitato Nazionale della Mutualita Agraria, together with the loca 
agricultural institutions (itinerant lectureships, agricultural comizi, con 
sorzi and societies, boards of health and provincial boards etc.), the found 
ation and equipment for administrative and technical purposes of mutta 
livestock insurance societies ; (2) to urge the local mutual societies tc 
federate and reinsure ; (3) to spread, especially among the small tenanl 
farmers and landholders, a knowledge of sanitary principles in con 
nection with livestock improvement, and the practice of the association in 
regard to the improvement of the breeds of livestock ; (4) to diffuse a know- 
ledge among the people of the rules for the constitution and good working 
o the co-operative and mutual institutes (mutual hail, fire, livestock anJ 
agricultural labourers’ accident insurance, mutual societies for the es- 
change of labour etc.) ; {5) to diffuse in the country districts a knoriedgt 
of the institutes of thrift and their objects ; (6) to prepare careful and com 
p ete statistics of the mutual societies and the statistics of their work; 
( 7 ) to study and to attempt to realise, by way of experiment, other forms 
of agricultural mutuality. 

The office carries on its work by means of verbal propaganda, th* 
circulation of publications supplied by the Comitato Nazionale and 


istenal Departments, provinces, communes, savings banks etc. and all individuals furnish 
mg annual subsidies or temporary grants. Recently this Committee was recognised a- an i® 
corporate body. See : La Mutualitd Agraria. Rome, n°. 6 , April, 1915. 

(1) This information is reproduced from the review La Mutualitd Agraria, organ of the O 
afo A aUonale per la Mutualitd Agraria and of the above mentioned Regional Ofcc© 
Nos. 2, 5, 6 of January 30th., Majch 30th., and April 30th., 1915. 
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Ration, equipment and inspection of the management of mutual 
eties. _ t * 

The Tuscan Regional Office: This was established at Florence, to serve 
whole of Tuscany. It has been working for almost a year. It w&s 
nded with the intention of reviving in the Tuscan country districts the 
se of thrift, through the organisation of farmers in small mutual 
stock, fire, hail and labourers' accident insurance societies, and pro- 
;anda in favour of the registration of the peasants in the National Thrift 
titute. 

Up to the present, however, the office has been chiefly concerned with 
tual livestock insurance. Thanks to it, societies have been founded for 
itual livestock insurance at Prato, Chiusolino, Barga, Tezzana and Mon- 
>oli and two for mutual fire insurance at Prato and Massa. Others are 
course of constitution and will soon begin work. 

The office has likewise carried on active propaganda in favour of 
rned cattle service station societies, livestock improvement syndicates 
i associations for the registration of the local breeds in stud books. 

The Calabfo-Lucano Office : The first of the Regional Offices inaugut- 
d was that of Reggio Calabria, founded on November 26th., 1913, the 
rk of which began in the following J anuary. 

In view of the special conditions of the regions in which this office 
irks, in which the spirit of association is not strong, its work up to the 
^ent has developed slowly in the midst of serious difficulties. It is con- 
ned with propaganda in favour of the constitution of mutual livestock 
trance societies, and the diffusion, by means of them, of good sanitary 
inciples to be adopted in livestock improvement in order rapidly to 
tain a considerable progress in regard to livestock, and also with the dif- 
$ion of rules for the foundation and efficient working of mutual hail, fire 
d labourers’ accident insurance societies and the collection of accurate 
itistics of these societies. 

The societies it has promoted are now fifteen. They are all legally con- 
futed livestock societies and have about a thousand members and have 
a million frs. Many other societies are in course of being 
unded. *’ 

The office has also contributed to the study of local problems connected 
t«i mutuality, such as the livestock question, those of agricultural cred- 
agdcultural contracts etc. 

The Lazial-Subine Office: This was instituted on November 1st., 1914. 
has its headquarters in Rome. It aims at diffusing the principles of 
duality and thrift in the country districts of Latium and Sabina. It has 
0Wn manager and its own special funds, to which the commune and pro- 
ice of Rome, the Savings Bank and various other communes and organ- 
l hons, as well as the Departments of Home Affairs and Agriculture have 
‘flnbuted. The office has begun its work by organizing a series of lectures 
d meetings for purposes of propaganda. 

With similar objects, the Regional Offices for Piedmont, Liguria and 
€ district of Mantua have been founded an£ are working, and others 
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wiil be founded in time, as it is the firm intention of the above Xati« 
Committee to found a special agricultural mutual office in every re*m 


* 

♦ * 

2 - — I.A CASSA MUTUA DEI PROPRIETARI 01 FONDI RUSTICI IN 1'0SC« 
{Mutual Society of Rural Landholders in Tuscany) and la CASSA iitu 
LOMBARDA PER I/aSSTCURAZIONE CONTRO GE’lNFORTUNI AGRICOU {htf A 
(Mutual Agricultural Labourers Accident Insurance Society). — From tj 
recently published annual reports, on the work of these two A\U 
Agricultural Labourers' Accident Insurance Societies, we reproduce a fe 
statistics of special interest. 

The Tuscan Mutual Society (CassaMutua Toscana) first began worh 
on April 5th., 1909, extending its action to the provinces of Floreue 
Arezzo, Siena, Lucca, Pisa, Leghorn and Grosseto (1) . It has now compleii 
its sixth year and from its report we learn that on February 28th., it)i 
on which date its business year closed, the members were 731, with ^ 
farms insured, of a total area of 310,095 hectares, of which 135,8311 
were cultivated with herbaceous plants, sometimes together with via 
and olives and fruit trees, 2,345 ha. were devoted to the special cultivate 
of vines and olive trees, 122,230 ha. were covered with forests or cop 
woods and 49,689 ha. were uncultivated grazing ground. 

The Mutual Society of Florence insures all persons engaged in a; 
work on farms, whether permanently or temporarily, and since al® 
ever} where the farms are worked on the system of metayage, not os 
are all the members of the metayers' families insured, but also tempos 
and day labourers, workmen employed on buildings in the forests, 
threshing etc. 

The whole number of the persons on these farms was calculated! 
February 28th., 1915, at 119,938, of whom 44,455 were men and bo; 
over 13 years of age, 34,931 adult women, 32,192 men and vvofflf 
over 65 years of age and 8,360 children under 13 years of age, thou? 
the latter were not insured. We may add 6,8oo temporary employs 
some of whom are employees for whom insurance is compulsory, that is* 
say masons, woodcutters, and labourers working machine threshers, d 
are also registered with the Mutual Society. 

The annual premium is fixed in accordance with the area of the tart 
account being taken of the various crops, the proportion of the ftf 
population to the area, the special risks in connection with some kinds' 
cultivation or transformation of produce, the employment of machinery e* 

he complex and variable conditions of fanning in the various Tusca 
provinces has made it necessary to establish rates of premiums accordis 
to area, varying from 0.30 frs. to r.50 frs. for land cultivated with fed 
aceous crops or with these and ligneous crops together, whilst in the case* 


(1) See A*ricoltura Toscany, Florence, n B . 9. May i6th. t 1915. 
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forest and copse woods, the premiums are fixed at 0.40 frs. or 0.20 frs. 
per ha, 

the premiums were reduced 20 % in 1914, as the previous years had 
shown that such a reduction could be allowed without the solvency of the 
Mutual Society being endangered. The society has, moreover, arranged 
to form a reserve fund, by means of an entrance fee of 0.50 fr. per ha. of 
cultivated land and 0.05 fr. per ha. of forest or pasture land and the inter- 
est on the amounts deposited. At the end of the sixth working year, on 
February 28th., 1915, this reserve fund amounted to 104,439.90 frs., which, 
nith the addition of the special reserve fund of 10 ,000 frs. formed by grants 
from the Savings Banks and the Tuscan Agrarian Comizi, makes a total of 
114,439.90 frs. 

The Mutual Society of Florence gives compensations in case of death 
or permanent total or partial disablement in every case, whether insurance 
was compulsory or not. Compensations for temporary disablement are 
only given to victims compulsorily insured. However, in the case of 
serious consequences due to accidents to labourers not compulsorily insured, 
giving occasion to expenses in connection with hospital and medical at- 
tendance or to prolonged temporary disablement, the society grants 
suitable assistance, in its sixth year amounting in all to more than 5,000 frs. 
The claims paid for deaths amounted to 2,000 frs. for men and 1,500 
:ts. for women ; those for permanent total disablement to 2.400 frs. for men 
ind 1,800 frs. for women. Finally, in case of permanent partial disablement, 
:laims were paid in proportion to the reduced working capacity. 

These compensations were paid in the case of accidents to labourers 
'ompulsorily insured, while in the cases contemplated in the law of January 
list., 1904, on accidents in work, compensation was given at the rate of 
times the annual wages in the case of total permanent disablement, 
ind five times the wages in case of death. 

In six years the number of accidents reported to the society in the 
farious months was as follows : 


From 190J 

Months to 1915 

March » 310 

April 325 

May 298 

June 344 

July 457 

August 356 

September 346 

October 362 

November 282 

December 359 

January 401 

February 346 

Total . . f . 4,186 
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The classification of the causes^ of the accidents is of considerable 
importance, since there exist almost no statistics of the kind ; the figm e 
given by the Mutual Society of Florence which we reproduce below, asij 
works, as above said, in a. region in which the farms vary greatly ii 
character, are therefore specially important. The following table show* 
the kinds of work in which accidents occur. 

From 1909 

Occasion of Accidents to 1915 

Woodcutting 875 

Falls from Carts, Carting .... 387 

Falls from Trees, Pruning 349 

Bricklaying 37 2 

Work in Cellars 188 

Herding Livestock 269 

Cutting Forage 1C9 

Falls Generally 3 01 

Ploughing, Clearing Land 253 

Reaping, Haymaking 290 

Various Agricultural Labour 261 

Threshing 2t>b 

Quarrying Stone, Digging Earth 64 

Working with Presses, in Mills 48 

Carpentering 53 

Supervision, Watchmen’s Work 29 

Miscellaneous Causes 1 10 

Total . . . 4,186 

In the following table we classify, finally, the accidents according to 
their consequences: 

From i 9°9 

Consequences of Accidents to 1915 

Death 51 

Permanent Total Disablement i 

Permanent Partial Disablement 230 

Temporary Disablement giving Claim to Compensation 

and Assistance 1,680 

Temporary Disablement giving no Claim to Compensation 3,104 
Accidents under Consideration . 120 
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The amount of claims paid for accidents between 1909 and 1914 was 

>gether 323,9i4* I 3 frs. 

With regard to the bombard Mutual Society (Casaa, Mutua Lotnbarda), 
shall only mention that the accidents for the working year 1914 were 
Dgether 207, but only 183 have been finally dealt with. For 176 tempor- 
1 compensation was given, amounting altogether to 3,919 frs. ; in a 
ie of death not giving claim to compensation a subsidy of 400 frs. was 
id; in 6 cases of permanent partial disablement a total amount of 1,040 
. was paid in compensation. 

It was further ascertained that the victims of accidents were 30 child- 
h 161 men and 16 women as follows : 


Number 


Between the age of 18 and 20 years .... 17 

» » 21 » 30 » . . . . 38 

» » 31 » 45 » • • . . 49 

» » 46 » 60 » . . , . 46 

» ». 61 » 65 » . . . . 7 

Over 65 years of age 7 

Age not stated 13 


177 

In addition, 30 children between 12 and 


14 years of age 30 

Total ... 207 


The accidents occurred at various seasons, but were most frequent 
the months of intensest labour, and in those in which special work had 
he done, for example, in silkworm rearing, which gave rise in May and 
ae to the greatest number of accidents among women. 

We think it well also in the case of this society to reproduce the 
Plication that has been made of the causes of the accidents. 
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Falls from Carts and Haystacks . . . 


Herding livestock 

* * 56 

Carting Produce 

37 

Haymaking 

2 5 

Wounds from Cutting Implements. . . . 

, Woodcutting ........ 

M 

G 

Silkworm Rearing 

• 12 

Mowing 

9 

Punctures Received in Various Kinds of Work . 
Lopping Trees 

7 

6 

Pruning 

4 

Threshing 

4 

Working with Various Machines 

Vintaging and Working in Cellars . . . 

4 

Various Agricultural Work . 



207 

From this table of the causes of accidents we find, in accordance m 
the expectations of the experienced, that the most serious and ordina 
agricultural risks do not occur in the use of machines, but in the sped 
work involved in the very nature of agriculture, and they are injuries cans 
y arm livestock, or due to falls, especially from haystacks and carts, a 
occupations apparently not at all dangerous, but in practice found to 
so, such as the rearing of silk worms. 

The injuries of which we have given the causes affected the follow 
parts of the body : 

Feet .... 


Hands . . .. 

5 1 

Trunk ... 

40 

Eegs 


Arms .... 

Head ... ' * 

l6 

c 

Face .... 

<3 

Eyes . . . 


Groin . . . 

3 


207 

Of the consequences of the accidents we have already spoken in c® 
uTadd Wlth the daimS f ° r com P eilsation ^ nor have we anything ftf* 
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j 3. — The new savings bank books to bearer at the postal 
jfKs. — . In the number of this Bulletin for last January we noticed an 
brtant Decree No. 1,378 (l)of December 20 th., 1914, in which the Italian 
^ernment, with a view to the further encouragement of thrift by making 
; operations of deposit and withdrawal easier and more expeditious, 
iituted books to bearer at the postal savings banks. The system of 
iiigs bank books, which the principal post offices of the Kingdom and 
Colonies are authorized to issue, came into force on the first of July, 
is regulated according to the provisions of the Decree No. 763 (2) of 
y 16th., 1915, the principal of which we shall summarise here. 

Deposits'. Deposits may in the first place be made (a) by means of 
ney ; (t) or matured coupons of the Government debt to bearer or order, 
deposit may be made of less than 1 franc * or more than 6,ooo frs. 
.ounts in deposit in excess of 6,000 frs . bear no interest. On the occasion 
he first deposit a savings book to bearer is issued to the depositor free 
charge, in which receipt is given with note of the amount paid. It is 
he power of the depositor to indicate the name and address of the 
son to whom the book is to be made out. The office will then see that 
se particulars are entered in the book. Every deposit is forwarded 
:he Head Office by a special money order. The Head Office credits the 
)unt of the various orders to the different books. 

W ithdrawals : The owner of a book to bearer may demand payment 
ill or part of the credit entered in the book. Usually not less than 1 
ic may be withdrawn, except in the case of interest matured or settle- 
it of accounts. Any sum may be withdrawn at sight. In case of with- 
wal, when the book has been issued by an office other than that in -which 
land for payment is made, the head office must always verify the cred- 
This verification may be arranged for by telegram at the cost of the 
ty concerned. When thero are disagreements between the entries in the 
ks and the entries at the office, or other irregularities that may arouse 
ficion of alteration or fraud, the repayments are suspended, as also 
ke case of want of funds. But the suspension, as a rule, may not be pro- 
ved beyond the period required for correcting the book or obtaining 
necessary funds. 

Interest: The interest paid on the deposits is fixed each year (3) or 
: year, as the conditions of the market require, by Decree of the Treasurer 
- T consultation with the Ministers of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 


(9 This Decree was later amended by another. No. 533 of April 1st., 1915. 
b) See Gazzetta Gfikiale del Regno d'ltalio, Rome, No. 153 - Jane 18th., 1915. 
{3) In the present year the rate is fixed at 2.52 % free of income tax, 
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merce and Posts and Telegraphs and is published in the Official Gas 
and posted at the office windows ^>f the post office. 

The interest begins from the fortnight after deposit and -foiamoi 
withdrawn ceases from the first day of the fortnight in which the m 
is withdrawn. When the rate of interest is changed, the new rate is chai 
on the remaining credit and on future amounts deposited or withdrawn, 
The interest for each year is added to the capital in the book 
bears interest itself from the first of January following. 

Finally there is an important article providing that the book is 
distrainable, nor may it be made subject to a lien. Nor is opposite 
withdrawal allowed. Distraint is only allowed when ordered by a it 
of the criminal court. 



Part III: Credit 


COSTARICA. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE EUROPEAN WAR ON PRODUCTION 
AND CREDIT IN COSTA RICA. ' 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Decreto N° 15 : crea una instituci6n de credito emisora con el nombre de Banco In- 

XERNACIONAL DE COSTA RlCA, QUE SERA ADMINISTRADO POR PARTICULARES BAJO LA VI- 

gilancia inmediata del Poder EjECUTjvo. (Decree No. 15 establishing a Bank of Credit 
and Issue to be known os the International Bank of Costa- Rica, the management of which is to 
be entrusted to private persons under the immediate supervision of the Executive Power). La 
Gaceta, 2nd. half-year, No. 86, San Jose, October 10th., 1914. 

Reglamento interior del Banco Intern acional de Costa Rica. ( Internal Regulations 
for the International Bank of Costa- Rica). La Gaceta, 2nd. half-year, No. 105, San Jos£, 
November 3rd., 1914. 

Decreto N° 32 sobrk organizaciOn de Juntas de Credito AgrIcola.( Decree No. 32 on the 
organisation of agricultural credit boards). La Gaceta, 2nd. half-year, No. 153. San Jos£, 
December 31st., 1914, 


§ i. Introduction. 

When we consider how great have been the injuries inflicted by the 
European war on neutral countries endowed with a solid economic organ- 
Nation, we shall readily understand the importance of the disturbances caused 
feeby in countries such as the Republics of Central America, still in the 
uutial stage of their economic and financial development, and which have 
^ yet only availed themselves of a small portion of their natural resources. 

> Of these Republics one of those most severely affected by the European 
cr kis has undoubtedly been Costa-Rica. The main source of wealth of 
this preeminently agricultural country consists in the cultivation and ex- 
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portation of bananas and coffee (i) which, as shown by the statistical re- 
turns, account for nearly 80 per cent. V)f the total value of its exports. 

The almost complete closing of the markets of those belligerant count- 
ries which absorbed approximately 50 per cent, of the exports of Costa- 
Rica, and the commercial stagnation and reduced consumption of these 
products in other countries, naturally created a most difficult situation for 
the agricultural interests of Costa -Rica, and consequently for the whole 
economic status of the country which is based thereon. 

It is true that the market of the United States, Costa-Rica’s largest cus- 
tomer, still remained open, but the prices offered by American importers 
spelt ruin for the farmers ; and this will be readily understood when webear 
in mind the wide-spread disturbance of trade, the great rise in freight 
charges, the high rates of maritime insurance, etc' 

The country was therefore compelled to rely exclusively on its own 
resources to save it from economic disaster. Its first need was that of 
capital so as to allow’ the producers to store their crops instead of being com- 
pelled to sell them at ridiculously low prices, when indeed they could find 
any purchaser at all, given their pressing needs, their liabilities, and the dif- 
ficulties they had to overcome. And here it is well to remember that the 
country is passing through a period of evolution in the matter of the ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources, and that under these circumstances agri- 
culture has to rely for support on credit, therefore agricultural savings 
may be said to be non-extant as a factor in national economy. 

On the outbreak of the Huropeau w r ar the credit banks reduced theii 
business considerably, demanding a very high rate of interest for the few 
loans they were willing to negotiate. As it was no longer possible to rely 
on the assistance of the banks, Government intervention became necessary 

But as the revenue derived from customs duties is the main resource 
of Costa- Rica, and imports having been greatly reduced as a result of the 
perturbed economic conditions the world over, the government had to face 
a budget the equilibrium of which was gravely compromised and was there 
fore without the financial resources required to ward off the serious crisis 
which threatened agriculture and the country in general. It is evident that 
the problem was a most difficult one, and one which the public authorities 
had to deal with without delay by adopting the measures which we shall 
now describe. 


§ 2 . GOVERNMENT^ PROPOSALS TO MEET THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 

As soon as the European war broke out the Government realised that 
it would lead to a nation-wide financial and economic crisis. 

It therefore undertook without delay the studv of the problem w ith a 
view to its rapid solution. 

(1) See the number of this Bulletin for December, T912, p. 116. 
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the brief expose of the situation given above shows that the most 
ent need was to obtain money, with a view to supplying the requisite 
& to agricultural and industrial concerns. Indeed, the absence of com- 
rdal paper on foreign countries threatened to lead to the exportation of 
d f the reduction of banking operations, and the withdrawal of a con- 
erable proportion of private deposits from the banks, phenomena due 
the uncertainty of the situation and which would lead to a heavy loss 
the monetary circulation. 

The government, desirous of solving the difficulty with the assistance 
the financial institutions of the country, took the necessary steps to 
ae to an agreement with the banks of issue, (i) . In the course of these 
jotiations the Executive submitted three proposals with a view to the 
iks supplying the requisite funds. 

! The first proposal called on the banks to unite their resources by amal- 
mating into one institution with government support. It contemplated 
e unification of the monetary circulation, and granted important con- 
sions to the banks of issue in exchange for which they were to supply agri- 
Iturists, industrial concerns, and the government itself with the requisite 
ids. The second proposal simply called on the banks to issue bank-notes 
to an amount of three million colons (2) under their own supervision and 
atrol; the said sum to be equally divided, on fixed conditions as to inter- 
and repayment, between the government and the agricultural and in- 
strial classes. The third and last proposal called for a loan to be made by 
i banks to the government for the sum of 2,000,000 colons at 3 per cent., 
lich sum the banks were to obtain by means of an emergency issue 
be made on the security of government bonds. The banks were to 
dertake to organise a seivice of loans on behalf of the rural and industrial 
sses at a maximum rate of interest of 10 per cent., and to prolong the 
i of loans already in course until one year after the ratification of peace in 
I0 Pe. On its side, the Government undertook that the notes issued by 
: Bank should not be convertible before the same date, and to enact a 
ratorium for all private liabilities for the same period, in those cases in 
tth creditors refused to accept bank notes in payment of debts. 

As we see, these three proposals sought to solve the problem without 
recourse to measures which might adversely affect the interests of 
• banks. These latter, however, considered that the proposals were not 
frriently advantageous and rejected them, whilst making counter-pro- 
5a b of their own which the Government dit not see fit to accept. 

As the negotiations entered into with a view to securing the support 
fte banks for the proposed issue of notes were unsuccessful, the Govern- 
decided in favour of a solution which, in a different form, fully 
iIa ntees this issue which was absolutely necessary in the interests of the 


fi) There are four banks of issue in Costa-Rica : the Bank of Costa- Rica, and Anglo- Costa- 
11 Saak, the Commercial Bank and the Mercantile Bank, 
b) 1 colon = Francs 2,41. 
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country. This solution is based on the foundation of the Internatio^ 
Bank, established for this purpose. 1 j 

In founding this Bank the Government aimed at preserving a$ji 
culture, the one source of national wealth, from all possible injuries fro* 
whatsoever cause. This consideration points to the line of conduct lay 
down for the bank in its dealings with rural interests. On the other hand, 
this special bank of issue, established to meet the needs of the moment,^ 
in no way adversely affect the interests of the banks already in existence, 
With this end in view the new bank will only undertake busina 
which shall be acceptable to its directorate, but which other banks \m 
refused. Thus the amount of business done by the new bank will b 
determined by that transacted by the old established ones, and consequent! 
if these latter suffice for the needs of the country the new bank will do n 
business, and, therefore, will issue no notes. The emergency issue m 
therefore depend on the action of the other banks. 


§ 3. Aims and organisation of the international bank 

OF COSTA'RICA. 

This bank was established by a decree of October 10th., 1914 andtk 
regulations regarding it were published on the 29th. of the same month. It 
is a State Bank of Credit and Issue, managed by private parties under tk 
supervision of the executive authorities. 

The bank is authorised to issue notes for a value of 4 million colons, 
guaranteed by Treasury bonds. Loans may be granted to the government 
for an amount not to exceed half the above sum, so as to meet the liabili- 
ties and needs of the state. The other two millions, the issue of which is 
authorised, will be at the service of the public as an emergency fund, and 
will be more especially used to support and encourage agriculture and other 
industries during the present crisis. 

By this means the exporter of coffee, whose credit has been suspended 
or seriously interfered with as a result of the European conflict, can obtain 
from the bank the sums he needs to meet the cost of cultivating his estate 
and to make the necessary advances to his planters, on condition that he 
can prove that under normal conditions he could dispose of credit for J 
similar amount, that he is in the condition above described, and thattk 
value of his growing crops and of the coffee purchased is sufficient to co^ 
the loan he asks for, 

The executive authorities are entitled to draw sums up to 200,0® 
colons, to be used for granting rural credit, this sum to be deducts 
from the amount set aside for loans to private persons. 

Applications for loans from private persons will be dealt with as folk* 5 ' 
The applicant will send in his application, notifying the degree of urge^jjj 
for the loan, its amount, the conditions on which he wishes to borrow, 
the security he offers. The Board of Directors of the International 
will examine the applicatjpn to see if it complies with the special nature® 
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L e business it transacts, and if this is so, and if the security offered 
hd the conditions proposed are acceptable, the application will be 
Lsmitted through the agency of the Director, together with the report 
f the Board, to the administrators of the four banks of issue existing in the 
jwntiy, with a view to their granting the loan if they see fit. If they do 
pt agree to do so within a period of three days the International Bank of 

! ta-Rica will make the loan paying it in notes issued by itself. 

In the case of small loans, the maximum and minimum amount of 
ch will be settled by the Board of Directors, it will not be necessary to 
r the application to the other banks for their right of option, and the 
small loans may be granted on the simple approval of the Director. 
The life of the loans will be determined by the Board of Directors. The 
of interest may not exceed io per cent, per annum. The interest on 
e, after deducting therefrom the cost of installation and administration 
of the credits to be repaid, will be used to form a special fund to be 
Employed in importing gold into the country. 

No individual, corporation, or firm may obtain loans from the bank for 
urns exceeding 20,00c colons. 

The notes issued by the International Bank of Costa-Rica will be ac- 
spted in all the bureaux of the administration of finance, and will be can- 
filled in the same way as other bank notes now in circulation. Their con- 
version will begin one year after the date of the ratification of the European 
rcace., should the executive powers deem this to be desirable. 

The International Bank will be an institution of a transitory nature, 
ind will last only so long as the effects of the present economic and financial 
fisis, to meet which it was established. 


§ 4. The agricultural credit boards. 

I After securing the requisite resources by the special issue of bank notes 
p described above, and after satisfying by means of direct loans the re- 
quirements of the large producers and of exporters in general, more especially 
p coffee planters and exporters, it was necessary to provide a subsidiary 
Pleasure by which the financial aid of the State might be extended to the 
pss of small land-owners, growers of cereals and other food-stuff s required 
? country. Such a measure had already been applied in the rural 
i^stncts of Costa-Rica before the present crisis ; and since the crisis the 
Stations afforded to this class of farmers have been increased. These 
sma ll farmers when compelled to seek for credit to meet their liabilities 
S e °bhged, either as a result of commercial stagnation and the imposs- 
y’-uty of obtaining assistance from the banks which refused all credit, or 
fuse they lived at great distances from banks which transact such 
ousmess, to have recourse to professional money-lenders on ruinous terms. 
^ was therefore necessary that the money which was to tide the agri- 
tllTa l population through this terrible crisis aqd save it from the curse oi 
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usury, should be spread throughout the country, so that small land-owu*- 
in all sections might avail themselves thereof. 

For this purpose, and in order to complete the task it had undertaka 
by establishing the International Bank of Costa-Rica, the government by » 
decree of December 30 th., 1914, established a system of Agricultural Crefi 
Boards. 

This decree authorises the International Bank to establish and organ® 
these boards. For this purpose it can avail itself of the sum of 200,004 
colons, of which mention was made when describing the organisation o| 
the bank (1). These boards will be established preferably in those & 
tricts in which their financial assistance is likely to be of the greatest ns 
in view of the nature of the rural population and of the crops it raises andof 
the inadequacy of its resources for carrying out the necessary farming 
operations. 

The agricultural credit boards will consists of not less than three and 
not more than five members, who must be farmers of notoriously good 
conduct, each owning freehold property worth at least 2,000 colons. Tie 
Board will elect from among its members a chairman, secretary, aid 
treasurer. The International Bank will assign to each Board the sum 
which it shall judge proper in view of the ends sought. This will be done 
by opening a current account for that amount, which the Board can mate 
use of by drawing cheques on the International Bank. The Boards, in 
their turn, will distribute the sums thus placed at their disposal in the fora 
of loans to the inhabitants of the district. The amount of the loan granted 
to any individual may not exceed 250 colons. These loans are to be used 
exclusively in cultivating and harvesting cereals, vegetables, and other pro- 
ducts of prime necessity, with the exception of coffee. 

Applications to the Boards for loans must state the sum required, the 
purpose for which it will be used, the conditions of repayment and the secur- 
ity offered. The applications will be examined at a general meeting of the 
Board which will grant the same if in accordance with the conditions regulat- 
ing the loans, if the security offered is adequate, and if the duration of th 
loan is not to exceed one year. 

The loans granted by the Boards are repayable by instalments cover- 
ing both capital and interest. They will be called in in default of payrueff 
of one of said instalments. 

All business transacted by these Boards in connection with their dutie 
will be exempt from stamp-duty ; moreover, the certificates delivered & 
the request of the chairmen of the Boards by the land-estate registries, am 
the cancelling of mortgages given in security of the loans which the Board 
may grant, will also be exempt from registration fees. 

The Boards will pay to the Bank 6 per cent, per annum as inter# 
on the sums placed at their service, and they will demand of borrowers 
terest not to exceed 12 per cent, per annum on the loans they grant. 


{1} See above, § 3. 
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Lastly the decree enacts that the members of these Boards shall be col- 
urtively liable to the Bank for the sums which they draw under its pro- 
tons. On the other hand, these same members, as compensation for their 
prices, will be entitled to the net profits accruing from the transactions, 
[ter deducting the 6 per cent, interest due to the Bank, which will divide 
s profits in equal or proportionate shares. 


The brief account given above shows that the Government of the Re* 
iblic of Costa-Rica has sought in the solution it has given to the industrial 
id agricultural crisis arising from the European war, to disturb as little as 
jssible the financial equilibrium of the country. With this end in view, 
ben it found itself unable to secure the assistance of the banks of issue, it 
ranged matters so that the emergency issue of the International Bank will 
rve solely to counterbalance the falling off in the loan business transacted 
r the other banks. This shows a great deal of prudence on the part of 
ose who are entrusted with the administration of the country, even in 
oments of great difficulty. 

But the government deserves praise not only for its prudence but also 
c the energy it has displayed in averting a paralysis of the national indus- 
ies, which are essentially agricultural. 

By its prompt action it has avoided the ruin of the country, granting 
lantial assistance in the form of direct loans to large land-owners and large 
porters, and providing loans for small farmers through the Agricultural 
edit Boards. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the steps taken by the government 
thorities in supplying the farmers with the capital they require to carry on 
eir undertakings, will make it possible for the agricultural industries of 
sta-Rica to develop progressively, and thus promote the full utilisation of 
e fertile soil of the Republic, 
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ORGANISATION AND WORK 
OF THE REA I, ESTATE CREDIT SOCIETIES- (Conclusion). 

Results obtained. 

The Real Estate Credit Societies, as we have seen at first made very 
slow progress and though the earliest was founded on October 20th., 1908 
yet it was not till 1912 that the movement in this (hrection became dead- 
ly marked. In that year alone 13 societies were legally recognised, Is 
every month of 1913 the establishment of one or more societies took pha; 
recognition was granted in January to four societies, in April to six, iaMay 
to three, in June to seven, in July to seven, in August to three, in Septem- 
ber to five, and in October to two. From January 1st. to October 31st., 1913, 
thirty-seven societies received legal recognition. 

According to M. Bernard d'Avout, who has made a special study oi 
the subject, and to whom we are greatly indebted for the material of this 
article, at the beginning of December, 1913, the total number of real estate 
credit societies was 61 against 24 in December, 1912. 

Other societies are in process of formation and some of these have al 
ready raised the minimum amount of capital required by the law. These an 
the societies of Pontoise, Valence and Vieux Conde ; while others, namd] 
those of Decazeville, Montbard, Toulon, Troyes and Versailles, have sen 
requests for recognition to the Ministerial Department. M. Bernard d 1 
vout mentions societies in contemplation at Abbeville, Algiers, Avigw* 
Bethune, Carcassonne, Clermont-Ferrand, Evreux, Montpellier, Mouto 
Nantes, Orange, Rennes, Rodez and Saint-Die. 

These 61 societies have head offices in 58 localities. Three cit« 
have two societies each; these are Paris with the central society andtl 
society of Ile-de-France, Nancy with the societies for Lorraine and tl 
department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and Limoges with the society of Haul 
Vienne and that called "Le Nid”. 

Such societies are beginning to spread throughout the whole countr 
we meet them in the north in Pas-de-Calais and Nord, in the east at Long*?’ 
Nancy and Troyes, in the south at Marseilles and Perpignan, in the son® 
east at Grenoble, in the west at Bordeaux, in the centre at St. Etienne as 
Lyons, and also in Normandy, There are many more of these societies® 
the north and east than in the south, and all belong to 35 departu 1 ^ 
The department which contains the greatest number is Nord, with ten. 
which four are in the arrondissement of Valenciennes, namely Valenciern^ 
Blanc-Misseron, Conde, and Saint- Annand-les-Eaux, and one in each of ^ 
other arrondissements. Then follows Meurthe-et-Moselle with four society 
of which two are at Nancy* one at Confians-en- J amisy, and one at Long^' 
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»xt come Seine-Inf erieure, Pas-de- Calais, Seine and Is&re, each with three 
cieties, and Aisne, Haute-Vienne, Basses-Pyrenees, Seine-et -Marne, Seine- 
Oise and Loire, each with two societies. In each of twenty-three other 
ipartments there is only one, and fifty-one departments as yet have none. 

On December 31st., 1912 the total amount of credits opened to 17 real 
state credit societies was 6,919,500 francs, of which sum 3,371,000 francs 
ave been drawn. 

From January rsi, to November 24th., 1913 the advances agreed 
by the Commission for loans to the real estate credit societies amounted 
) 11,919.500 francs. 

Forty-seven societies received loans. 

The total amount of the credits opened to these societies since their 
rst establishment is 18,839,000 francs, giving an average of 400,830 frs. 
er society. Of this sum 9300,000 francs have been drawn. 

The share capital of 61 societies amounts to 11,792,000 frs. The society 
rhich possesses the largest capital is that of Lille, founded March 29th., 
1911, with a capital of 600,000 fr., which has now been raised to 1,100,000 frs. 
fhe society for the region of Saint Denis at Epinay (Seine) has a capital 
){ 1,000,000. frs. But, as a general rule, the societies avail themselves of 
he facilities which the law allows them and are founded with the minimum 
mount of capital; the result of this is that of 37 societies which were 
ecognised in 1913, twenty-six have a capital of 100,000 frs. 

The society of Lille is not the only one that has increased its capital, 
or that of the Society of the Ile-de-France has been raised from 215,000 frs. 
to 252,000 frs. The society of Marseilles, founded in February, 1913, with 
a capital of 100,000 frs. has now a capital of 125,000 frs. and contemplates 
tton incr earing this sum. The Central Society has more than doubled its 
'apital, which has been increased from 200,000 frs. to 500,000 frs. and the 
jame has happened at Perpignan. On January 1st., 1914, the society of 
Avesnes at Maubeuge increased its capital from 171,500 frs. to 300,000 frs., 
which 101,250 frs. was paid up. 

M. Bernard d'Avout has collected as numerous and accurate particulars 
possible of 41 societies recognised on July 1st., 1913. On November 
1913, these societies had received 1,970 loans, amounting to a total 
°f it »953-68o frs., giving an average of 6,067 frs. per loan ; 595 loans in 
addition were about to be made for a total amount of 3,027,218 frs. 

In the two following tables M. Bernard d’Avout shows the condition 
61 societies, and in the dearest manner points out the increase in the 
credit for the building of cheap dwelling-houses. The first and more de- 
tailed table, besides giving interesting data in regurd to the history of 
^ch society, shows the share capital, the number and amount of loans 
Elected from the time of formation and those in course of being granted, 
ae assistance received from the departments, asylums, savings banks and 
°^er societies, and finally the object of the loans. This table relates to the 
45 societies legally recognised from the promulgation of the law of April 
I 9 °S up to July 1st., 1913. Their business is only shown up to 
November 15th... 1913. 

second table enumerates the societies legally recognised since July 
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I 

•1st., 1913 up to December ist., of the same year, a period too short « 
furnish any details of interest in connection wirth their business operatic* 

Real Estate Credit Society 


1 

0 

Head Office 

Name of Society 

Share 

Date 

j Effects 

Fonndajj, 

tj 

z 


(in francs) 

Legal Recognition 

Numbej 

J Amts® 
(infiaa) 

I 

Arras . . . . 

Real Estate Credit 




P~“ 



Society of Pas de-Calais 

> 236,80c 

► 24 "Dec. 1908 

223 

i 1 9^,(1 

2 

Te Havre (1) . 

HAvre Real Estate 




j 



Credit Society . 

260,000 

29 Jan. 1909 

I 3°l 580,71 

3 

Dieppe. . . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of the Arron- 
dis semen t of Dieppe 

225,500 

20 Jan. 1910 


not show 

4 

Belfort (2) . . 

Society for the Encour- 







agement of Cheap 







Dwelling Houses . . 

230,000 

13 Aug. 1910 

88, 542,90 

5 

Pati . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of Pau . . 

200,000 

25 May 1911 

23 

145,00 

6 

Paris {3) . . . 

Central Real Estate 







Credit Society . . . 

500,000 

8 Feb. 1911 

184 

1.479.* 

7 

Nancy (4). . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of Meurthe- 
et -Moselle 

i 200,000 

11 April 1911 

2 

not show 

8 

!4Ue . . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of the Arron- 
dissement .... 

1,100,000 

18 April 1911 

651 

4,299$' 

9 


Real Estate Credit 






Bordeaux . . j 

Society of the Gironde 

204,000 

*10 July 1911 


not slw* 1 

IO 

Chaumont . . ’ 

Real Estate Credit So- 







ciety of Haute-Marae 

200,000 

24 July 1911 

31 

168,801 

11 

Blanc- Misseron 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of the Sambre 

500,000 

4 Aug. 1911 

The Society 1 * 

12 

Paris (5) . . . : 

1 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of Ile-de-France 

252,000 

ii April 1922 

178 

1,161,0® 


■< 

Carried Forward. . 

4,108,300 


i,5 10 

9,284,# 


‘ gardens (division of a forest into lots). — 2 For 

^ r0Ugh t. he intervention of the societies for cheap dwelling-houses. — 3 The ^ 
to be made within 20 years, «_it farthest within 55. The State has opened credits to P 
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the amount of their share capital, the dates of their foundation and 
Recognition are the only particulars M* d’Avout could obtain. 

hed up to July 1 $t., 1914. 



ker 15th., 1913- 




d Course 

Assistance Received from the 

Object of Coans 

Amount 
h francs) 

Department 
or Town 

Savings Bank 

Asylums or Charitable 
Institutions 

45,000 

Guaranteed by the 
Department 

Has bought some 
shares on its own 
account. 

nothing 

For large groups of houses. 

shown 

No support asked for 

De H&vre and immediate 
suburbs. 

shown 

Capital subscribed only by private individuals 

Town or Country. 

ot shown 

No support asked for 

For industrial centres. 

31,000 

Supported exclusively by private initiative 

Suburb of Pau. 

373.000 

Guaranteed by the 
Department, 

Has subscribed 
part of the capital 

nothing 

Seine and Seine-et-Ofee. 

ot shown 

nothing 

nothing 

Assisted by Asy- 
lums. 

The Town. 

225.000! 

j 

Guaranteed by the 
town and depart, 
and capital increas- 
ed by 400,000. 

Roubai:x : 50,000 

nothing 

The town, suburbs and 
neighbourhood. 

>hown 

I 

nothing 

Eibouitte: 10,000 

Charitable Instit- 
ution 6,000. 

not shown. 

>nOWn 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

26 loans for the Town, 5 
for the Country. 

siness i 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 


3 88 .9 {o;Guatanteed by the 
! department 0 f 
Seine. 

nothing 

Railway and Metro- 
politan Company. 

Building of houses in Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise and Sejne- 
et-Mame. 

> 26 2 . 9 ^o| 






for \°° *° r building houses. — (2) The loans are made to private individuals, whether 
00 fr^^*** zotll, > i 9 i 3 - — ( 4 ) Society still in course of organization, — (5) The repayment 
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Real Estate Credit Societies Legally 
Transaction 


Numerical Order 

Head Office 

Name of Society 

Share 

Capital 

(in franca) 

Date 

Loans Effects j 
Foundatc* 

Legal Recognition 

Number 

Amount 
(in fnuo] 

13 

Besamjon . . . 

Brought Forward . 

Real Estate Credit and 
small Holdings En- 
couragement Society 

4,108,300 

200,000 

17 May 1912 

1,510 

18 

9,284,750 

about 

96,000 

14 

Saint-Omer (1). 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissement. 

125,000 

3 June 1912 

55 

210,24; 

15 

Dijon (2) . . . 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissement. 

220,000 

12 June 1912 

48 

226,11] 

16 

St. Etienne . . 

Assistance for S.Etien- 
ne Dwelling Houses . 

200,000 

20 June 1912 

20 

132,515 

17 

Lyons .... 

Lyons Real Estate 
Credit Society. 

200,000 

24 July 1912 

33 

209,925 

IS 

Rouen (3). . . 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissement. 

140,000 

29 July 1912 

40 

230,00c 

19 

Charleville (4). 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of Ardennes. 

100,000 

2 Sept. 1912 

19 

I IQ, 00 ( 

20 

Saint Chamond 
( 5 ) 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of S. Chamond. 

200,000 

29 Oct. 1912 

12 

66 ,oot 

21 

Perpignan . . 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of Pyr6n6es 
oriental es. 

200,000 

22 Nov. 1912 

18 

124,34! 

22 

Ccrulommiers . 
(6) 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissement. 

100,000 

17 Dec. 1912 

10 

52.7S 

23 

Amiens (7} . . 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of Somme. 

200,000 

27 Dec. 1912 

about 25 

133 , 00 

24 

Maubeuge (8) . 

Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissementof Avesnes. 

300,000 

29 Jan. 1913 

52 

304 , 3 s 



Carried Forward . . . 

6,293,000 


I,86o 

ii,iM 


(i) From September 4th., 1904 to May 2nd., 1912, 54 loans were granted at St, 
bouses built. {4) The principal shareholders require paid up shares, and the paid up capi^* 
capital will soon be increased. — f;) Received on May 9th., 1913 a first credit of 400,000 fr 115 
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fyy 1st. 191$ (Continued). 
jer 15th-. 1913- 


B Course 

Assistance Received from the 

Object of Loans 

imuunt 
d francs) 

Department 
or Town 

Savings Bank 

Asylums or Charitable 
Institutions 

,262,940 

54,00° 

nothing 

33,000 

33,000, asylums 

Besangon and Pontarlier. 

tfiown 

nothing 

10,000 

and 33,000, charit- 
able institution. 

nothing 

Town and Country. 

12,000 

nothing 

50,000 

20,000, hospital 

33 loans for town, 15 for 

18,500 

nothing 

nothing 

30,000, asylums 

country places. 

S. Etienne and suburb. 

ot shown 

nothing 

founded theSociety 
and subscribed 

nothing 

Eyons and suburb. 

ot shown ] 

Rouen: 25,000 

£ 3,000 

nothing 

nothing 

Rouen and suburb. 

shown 

nothing 

30,000 

nothing 

Charleville, Sedan and in- 

ot shown 

• nothing 

I 

nothing 

1 

1 

nothing 

dustrial centres of the 
valley of the Meuse. 
Building of private houses 

300,000! 

Department 10 1 

380 shares of 100 

nothing 

near workshops. 

12 loans for Perpignan, 

’hown 

shares of 100 fr. 

nothing 

fr. 

The Society is e 

nothing 

6 for the country. 

All the houses are in the 

shown ! 

j 

Guaranteed by the 

branch of the 
Savings Bank. 

nothing 

nothing 

country. 

Not shown. 

about 

j Department. 

! Guaranteed by the 

Maubeuge 35,000 

nothing 

Workmen who build out- 

800,000 

!, 447.44o 

Department . . 



side towns, 


^ Society of Pas-de-CaJals. — {2) Transactions concluded up to November 23rd. — {3) 35 
from the State a loan of 1 00,000 fr. The Society is not called upon to extend itself, — (6) The 
million, — (8) The capital was raised from 171,500 fr*to 300,000 fr. on January 1st, 1913. 
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Real Estate Credit Society 


Transaction 









— 

•g 

0 

1 



Share 

Date 

Dans EflectajJ 
Foundabu 

Head Office 

Name of Society 

Capital 




1 

a 






(in francs) 

hegal Recognition 

Number 

Amount 

(in 



Brought Forward . 

6,293,000 


1,860 

IT,l82,2lU 

25 

Croissy (Seine- 







et-Oise). . . 

Cheap Dwelling House 







Encouragement 
Society 

100,000 

29 NOV. 1912 

4 

33,000 

26 

Dunkirk . . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of the Arron- 
dissement 

100,000 

18 January 1913 

8 

59,620 

27 

Caen 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of Calvados 

200,000 

29 January 1913 

34 

247,000 

28 

Blois (1) . . . 

Small Holdings En- 







eourageincnt Society 

150,000 

9 January 1913 

12 

II 1.454 

29 

Reims . . . . 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of the Arron- 
dissement 

215,000 

8 April 1913 

7 : 

48,816 

30 

Bayonne . , . 

Bayonne Real Estate 







Credit Society . . . 

100,000 

3 April 1913 

nothing 

no thins 

31 

Marseilles. . . 

Marseilles Real Estate 







Credit Society . , . 

125,000 

5 April 1913 

10 

50,00® 

32 

Grenoble . . . 

Real Estate Credit 






j 

Society of Grenoble, 
St. Mar cell in and 
Ea Tour-du-Pin . . 

200,000 

3 April 1913 

3 

20,000 

33 

Angouleme (2). 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of Charente. 

100,000 

17 April 1913 

nothing 

nothing 

34 

Epinay (Seine) 

Real Estate Credit 







Society of S. Denis. 

1,000,000 

17 April 1913 


not sh 0 *® 



Carried Forward . 

8,583,000 


1,938 

11 , 15 V* 


(i) The first advance from the Pension Society dated ADril rst . ran was so.oocf 
February, 1914. 
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d up to July ist., 19x3. (Continued) . t 


115th., 1913- 


Course ' 

Assistance Received from the 

Object of I^aiis 

mount 

francs) 

Department Asylums or Charitable 

ot Town Bank Institutions 

147 * 44 ° 

* 


66,000 

not shown 

The Society makes loans 



1 only to the heads of 

41.803! 

1 

families interested. 


Guaranteed by the nothing 1 nothing 

In the Country. 


Department. j 


87,060 

100,000 fr. sub- Subscriptions not solicited 

Caen, not in the Country. 


scribed by the 



Department. 


town 

nothing Took 10 shares andi nothing 

To employes at Blois. The 


offered staff and 

Society made a loan of 


and premises. 

40,000 frs. to a co-oper- 



ative society. 

7,600 

nothing 50,000 fr. and pre- nothing 

Real Estate at Rbeiins. 


mises. 


i6 * 8 75 

nothing nothing nothing 

Not shown. 

iown 

not solicited 20,000 fr. not solicited 

i 

Marseilles. 

70.000 

are to be solicited Took 50 shares of nothing 

For any thrifty Workman 


500 frs. & lends 

! in Town or Country. 


premises. 

j 

'thing 1 

nothing nothing nothing 

Not shown. 

i 

own 

not shown 

,Not shown. 

'36,7 18 

| 


Vision { 

Society has granted another 90,000 francs. — (2) The Society only began lending in 
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Real Estate Credit Sockk 


Transact^ 


to 







n 3 

* 



Share 

Date 

Doans Effect^* 

i 

Head Office 

Name of Society 


Foundation 

Capital 

of 



1 



(in francs) 

legal Recognition 

Number 

Amoral 
(in fraasj 



Brought Forward . 

8,583,000 


1.938 

1 1,752,11x1 

35 

Vienne .... 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

16 May 1913 

nothing 

nothin; 



Society 



36 

Nancy (1) . . 

Eoraine Real Estate 

100,000 

27 May 1913 

nothing 

nothin 



Credit Society 




37 

Nogent-sur- 







Seine . . . 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

27 May 1913 

3 

15,180 



Society 




38 

Valenciennes . 

Valenciennes Real 

100,000 

4 June 1913 

8 

40,000 



Estate Credit Society 




39 

Cambrai . . . 

Cambrai Real Credit 

100 000 

4 June 1913 

nothing 

nothin! 



Society 


1 


: 

4 ° 

teongwy . . . 

i 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

4 June 1913 


not show 



Society 


| 



41 

Sens (2} . . . 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

4 June 1913 

I 

3,600 



Society of the Ar- 
rondissement 


! * 



42 

f 

I 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

4 June 1913 


not sho® 



Society of Jura 





43 

Hazebrouck . 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

9 June 1913 

nothing 

nothing 



Society of the Ar- 
rondissement 





44 

Hirson .... 

Real Estate Credit 

200,000 

. 18 Junei9i3 

nothing 

nothin? 



Society of Aisne 




14*,#* 

45 

Douai (3) . . 

Real Estate Credit 

300,000 

1st July 1913 

20 



Society of Douai 







Total . . . 

9.980,300 


1,970 

11 , 953 ^ 


(i) The Society will lend only to co-operative societies. — (2) The first transact*®** 
amount of 187,500 francs. * 
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jrf ut> to July i st., 1913 ( Concluded ). 

jer 15 th., I9I3- 


[Ccorse 

Assistance Received from 


Amount 

1 francs} 

Department 
or Town 

•***■- ^"srr 


•736 f 7 I 8| 




olhing 

not solicited 

20,000 fr. 5,000 fr. from 

For the Country. 

olhing •! 

nothing 

charitable instit- 
ution. 

5,000 fr. from the nothing 

The society will lend at 

j 

24,000 

1 

nothing ! 

Runeville Sav- 
ings Bant. 

Has taken 6,000 fr. nothing 

j 2 y 2 % to affiliated 
co-operative societies, 
and to the Eoraine 
Union and at 3 % % 
to members of these 
societies. 

For the Town, to resist high 

70,000 

■ 

nothing 

worth of shares 
and lends pre- 
mises. 

Has taken 73 nothing 

, rents. 

Town and Country. 

130,000 

1 Guarantee not yet 

shares of 500 
fr. and lends pre- 
mises. 

20,000 fr. 2,000 frs. (charit- 

not shown. 

iown 

solicited. 

able institution) 
and 5,000 frs. co- 
operative soci- 
ety for cheap 
dwelling houses). 

not shown 

not shown. 

6,500 

nothing 

59,000 fr. 5,000 fr. (asylum of 

Sens) and 2,500 
, (charitable in- 

1 stitution). 

not solicited 

3 at Sens, one in the Coun- 

iown 


try. 

not shown. 

bown 


• 

not shown 

Chiefly in the Country. 

t shown 


not shown 

not shown, 

6 o,qoo 

\ 

Guaranteed by the 

not solicited 

70 % for the Town. 

°27,2l8 

Department and 
soon to be so by 
the town. 




051 October 9th., 1913. — (3) On October 2nd., 1913 the Department guaranteed the 
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Societies Legally Recognised frory July 1 st. to December ist., 1914, 


Numerical Orderj 

Head Office 

Name of Society 

Share 

Capital 
(in francs) 

Date of 

Foundation 

Date of 

Recognition 

46 

Nevers . . . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






Nevers 

100,000 

15 Feb. 1913 

I July 19. 

47 

St Amand-les- 

Real Estate Credit Society of 





Eaux (Nord) 

the two Cantons of S. A- 






maud 

100,000 

31 May 1913 

10 July 19, 

48 

Saint- Quentin. 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






Vermandois . 

100,000 

14 March 1913 

12 July 19: 

49 

Aiais 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






the Arrondissement .... 

109,000 

19 June 1913 

15 July 19: 

50 

Orleans. . . . 

u Ea Ruche Ouvricre ”... 

100,000 

15 Feb. 1913 

24 July 10 

51 

Eaubonne . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






the Arrondissement of Pon- 






toise 

100,000 

20 May 1913 

24 July 19 

52 

Cond£ (Nord) . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






the Canton 

100,000 

15 June 1913 

8 Aug 19 

53 

Eimoges . . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






Haute- Vienne 

100,000 

12 Aug. 1913 

26 Aug. 19 

54 

Voiron .... 

Voiron Real Estate Credit 






Society 

100,000 

12 March 1913 

30 Aug. uj 

55 

Conflans-Jamy 






(Meurthe-et 

Conflans Real Estate Credit 





Moselle) . . 

Society 

200,000 

1 Dec. 1912 

8 Sept. 19: 

56 

Ee Mans . . . 

Sarthe Real Estate Credit 






Society 

100,000 

19 July 1913 

8 Sept. I9 : 

57 

Eimoges . . „j 

j" Ee Nid ” 

100,000 

21 March 1913 

16 Sept. 19: 

58 

Provins. , . . 

Provins Real Estate Credit 






Society 

100,000 

8 June 1913 

16 Sept. I9 : 

59 

Chartres . . . 

Eure et Eoir Real Estate 






Credit Society 

100,000 

29 Aug. 1913 

23 Sept. I9 : 

60 

Epinal .... 

Vosges Real Estate Credit 




61 

Boulogne - sur- 

Society 

100,000 

8 Sept. 1913 

25 Oct. 19 : 


Mer .... 

Real Estate Credit Society of 






the Arrondissement . . . 

200,000 

16 Sept. 1913 

23 Oct. 19 



Total . . . 

1,809,000 




From these tables it will be seen that one society — that of Fille — & 
made more than 500 loans,* that is 651 ; four societies have made from 
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) 500 (Airas, 232 ; Central Society, 184; Ile-de-France, 178; Havre, 130) ; 
}re e societies from 50 to 100 (Belfort, 88 ; Saint-Omer, 55 ; Maubeuge, 52) ; 
ght societies from 20 to 50, and sixteen from 1 to 20. 

Four departments have guaranteed eight societies (1). Twenty-three 
ivings-banks gave assistance, by providing a part of the capital in paid 
p shares, or purchasing shares already issued, or lending their premises 
D d staff. 

Five asylums or hospitals and six charitable institutions also co-operated 
l this work. 

We shall conclude this article with some facte illustrating the practical 
ction of a typical real estate credit society. From those described by 
[. Bernard d’Avout we select that of Dijon, the particulars of which 
!em especially interesting. 

Its establishment was decided upon in February, 1912 Its share 
apital, fixed at 220,000 francs, was promptly subscribed. Assistance 
Fas given by the Savings Bank and the Hospital, invited to help in 
he new work. The first subscribed 50*000 f rs. , the second 20,000 frs. Follow- 
ig this example, the Syndicate of Vine-growers of Dijon subscribed shares 
9 an amount of 4,000 frs., the mutual aid society “ Be Progres " to that 
f 6,000 frs., the Syndicate of Accountants of Dijon to that of 4,000 frs. On 
he 30th of April the constituent meeting approved the rules and appointed 
officers. 

On the 1 2th. of June following, the rules were approved by the Min- 
ster of Labour, but a delay arose in the signing of the contract for the loan 
rotn the National Pension Society, because the Deposit and Consignment 
Bank refused to accept the signature of the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Bank and it was not till November 13th., 1912, six months and a half 
tfter its constitution, that the society obtained its first loan, which amounted 
0 200,000 frs. 


A. borrower may address himself to the society for loans for six different 
imposes: 1. to buy a house already built ; 2. to make repairs or improve- 
ments in any building ; 3. to build a new house ; 4. to buy land, a field 
,r garden ; 5. to pay off a mortgage ; 6. to pay a co-heir his claim in 
he division of property. Ifi all these cases, the loan is granted by the 
^iety at the uniform rate of 3 % %■ 

The maximum sum lent at Dijon for building a private house varies, 
Wording to the number of rooms, from 3,157 frs. to 10,105 frs. In the 
ase of building the society only opens a credit account, paying in 
ro P 0 rtioii to the requirements, according to the progress of the work. 

The first loan was made on December 17th., 1912. 

From November 13th., 1912 to the end of February, 1913, 25 loans 
fteTe granted; amounting in all to 106,653 fr- 55- 
[ From the month of March* to November 13th., 1913, 23 loans were 
Rated, amounting to 122,469 fr. 50. 




Nard ( 4 ), Seine { 2 ), Pas-de-Calais, Somme. 
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Thus, in one year 48 loans, were granted, the amount of whj c j 
including insurance premiums, was 226,123 fr. 05, that is, an average! 
4,710 fr. per loan. 

From that date till the end of January, 1914, four new loans we 
granted amounting to 8,097 fr. 55. The total number of loans mai 
was therefore 52, and their amount was 234,220 fr. 60. 

To allow of these transactions, a first sum of 200,000 francs « 
borrowed from the Pension Society; a second loan of 300,000 francs h 
been requested to enable the society to extend still further its lendii 
power. 

The total value of the landed property on which the loans are guarai 
eed is at present 300,000 frs. 

It is interesting to examine more closely the object of the loans mat 
by the society. They are granted throughout the “ arrondissement 
both in town and country, but the proportion is higher for the town,! 
country having been reached later or with more difficulty. The 52 loa 
are thus divided : 36 for Dijon, for 203,503 fr. 70, and 16 for the counti 
for 30,716 fr. 85. 

At Dijon the smallest loan made was to pay an old mortgage del 
and amounted to 528 fr. 30 ; the largest, to build a new house, was 9,787 
70. In the country the smallest was 528 fr. 95 ; and the largest, 4,663 fr. ■ 

Of the 52 loans granted, two were to repay mortgage debts, three tob 
land, one to enlarge a house, eighteen to buy houses already built, a: 
twenty-eight to build new houses. 

Nearly all the borrowers repay in monthly instalments. Ten or 
repay in quarterly, half yearly or yearly instalments. 

The average age of the borrowers is 38. 

The average period for repayments is 17 years. 

The average amount of each monthly instalment is 31. fr. 40. 

With regard to trade or profession, the borrowers are thus divided: 

11 railway employees; 

11 employees in she ps or book-keepers; 

9 agriculturists ; 

6 mechanics ; 

6 workmen (unskilled) ; 

3 professors ; 

2 carpenters ; 

2 postal and telegraph employees ; 

1 superintendent of roads and bridges ; 

I valet. 

Repayments are regularly made ; on the appointed day the borrow* 
themselves come to the office of the society bringing the amount of tb 
instalments. Nothing could promise better for the future. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 

FARM TENANCY CONTRACTS IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA. 

{Continued) 


§ 4. District of trknt (i). 

Farm tenancy contracts are common in the whole district of Trent, 
that is to say in the Italian part of the Tyrol ; however, even in the Tyrol 
proper the institution is beginning to take root, above all in the vineyard 
regions of the upper valley of the Adige, and in the bilingual districts or 
the German districts in which Italian colonies have been established. 
And even in the district of Trent these contracts are found only 
in vine growing regions, more precisely in the Adige valley from Sa- 
lorno southwards, in Valsugana and in the valley of Arco and Riva; 
in the other parts of the district they are not found at all or but seldom, 
as small landed properties, on which meadows and grain are cultivated, 
prevail. The usual form of the contract in the Trent district is that 
°f metayage ; the term of the contract is generally a year, but really 
lt is often prolonged considerably, for entire generations and gener* 
% only terminates with the sale of the holding. The tenant considers 
himself as invested with the farm and authorized to work it so long as 
does so conscientiously. Up to a few years ago, tenants who were also 
proprietors were only found in the district of Mori and in Valsugana, but 
mw the conditions of the tenants are greath improved. 

In most cases nothing special distinguishes metayage here from its 
ordinary form : revenue and expenditure are shared equally. But to- 
other with this system we find also simple contracts of lease for money ; 

I 1 ) For statistical information in regard to the District of Trent, (geography, nature of 
Population, rural economy, emigration etc.), we refer our readers to the artide: Tke Di$- 
nc * °t Trent, a Model Co-operative District , in the number of this Bulletin for March, 1914, 
15 - 32 . 
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in the neighbourhood of Rovereto it is usual for the annual lease to 
5 % of the value of the farm. Cases are, however, frequent in which th 
contract differs from the usual type of metayage, above all as regards the 
portion of the produce shared. The area of the holding in the neighbour. 

• hood of Trent is generally not more than from 3 to 4 ha. in the mountains 
and from 2 to 3 ha. in the plain. A group of holdings of this character is 
called a maso. Often the tenant receives in addition a tract of meadow 
land, either free or at not more than half the ordinary rent. If the portions 
of land constituting the maso are all in the plain, its area is generally Great- 
er, as the area of the maso is in proportion to the working capacity of the 
tenant’s family. Besides tenancies consisting of entire masi there are those 
constituted by single holdings. The cultivation of the vine and silkworm 
(filugello) breeding are also here of decisive importance for the farm 
tenancy contracts. The tenant usually receives the house free ; sometimes, 
however, he must pay rent, when the farm does not provide work for his 
family for the whole year and they have therefore to seek work elsewhere, 
This form of contract is found especially in the neighbourhood of Ala. 

The livestock generally belongs to the tenant, who in this region is 
called Manente or Marsador. If it does not belong to him, the landlord 
makes provision, deducting half the tenant's profits for the purpose. The 
milk generally belongs to the tenant, though often it is shared. The tenant 
receives, as above said, a tract of meadow or grazing ground free for his 
livestock, as, for example, in the Brentanico plateau. But in quite the 
majority of cases the cattle belong entirely to the tenant, who, however, 
must consume all the hay for their maintenance and use all the manure 
on the farm. In many cases the landlords try to develop livestock 
improvement by means of loans without interest to the tenants, which is 
an advantage for the landlords themselves. All or half the chemical 
manure is provided by the landlord. In the case of silkworm breeding, 
there is complete metayage : though tlie landlord provides the tenant with 
the necessary buildings and the mulberry leaves ; but if the latter 
have to be bought he pays for half the leaves and half the grainc and re 
ceives half the proceeds and half the unused leaves. 

In the vineyard districts of Valle Lagarinfl. there is also pure metay- 
age , here often the costs of the fight against phylloxera are shared 
equally .^n other places, for example at Trent, the landlord receives two 
thuds of the yield of grapes, the tenant one third. In the neighbour- 
hood of Mon, on the other hand, the landlord receives three and the ten- 
ant two fifths of the crop, but then the landlord is generally bound tn 
provide all the wire and the wood, the cost of the sulphur etc. being charged 
against each party in due proportion. At Arco the landlord often receives 
six elevenths and the tenant five elevenths of the crop of grapes and olives. 

n regard to the grain farms, we must say that if vines predominate 
and the soil is bad, the grain is left entirely to the tenant. In other cases 
^there is equal division. There is equal division also in the case of fruit, 
tobacco and early vegetables. The tenant is always compensated for i®* 
provements, new plantations are almost always undertaken and completed 
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j)V the landlord. The tenant onl> contributes a part of the costs in case 
jif a new clearing of the land. 

I A complete renovation of the crop is, however, only made at the land- 
lord’s expense, unless it has been requested by the tenant, in which case 
he also must bear part of the costs. The taxes, everywhere very heavy, 
paid by the landlord, who also has to see to the repairs of the houses ; 
in many cases, however, the tenant must assist in the work of repair, but 
asually he is paid for his services like any other labourer. The average wages 
ue 2 crs. and board, in summer 4 crowns and board ; women coming to 
;he district from the Italian Friuli, and generally called “Ciode”, are oc- 
mpied on a large scale in farm work, as emigration has reduced the number 
>f local labourers, and they are usually paid 1.6 cr. per day, receiving 
n addition board and lodging, but wages vary according to the contract, 
hat is according as it is for season or for daily labour. The amount of 1.6 
■ro?ms with board and lodging must be considered as only paid for daily 
abour, although the wages given in this case may be even higher (1). 

The term of the contract is generally from November nth. of one year 

0 November nth. of the next year. For denunciation notice must have 
ieen received at latest on April 23rd., in some places even in March. In the 
listrict of Mori and even elsewhere contracts of metayage are passed for 

1 and even 10 years, above all with the object of disposing the tenant 
0 undertake works of improvement. There are no compulsory days of 
nremunerated labour ; where days of labour are stipulated for, payment 
j always given. But their number is, however, very small. The landlord 
ivides the crop. 


* * 

After these statements of a general character, let us give a few partic- 
lars of the contracts we might call typical, because they have now a 
SC( 1 form etablished by custom in the various localities in which they 
re in use. In the rich and fertile viticultural region of Mezzolombardo, 
fezzocorona and La vis, the metayage contracts usually contain the 
lowing provisions : ' 

(a) Landlord's Duties. — The landlord must give the metayer s y 3 rds. 
^ the sulphate of copper, 4 / 3 rds. of the sulphur, 2 / s rds. of the wood 
>r repairing the old trellises, 2 / 5 rds. of the manure, which shall amount 
rery year to such and such a number of cartloads of 24 quintals each. 
1 case of new plantations, he must bear the cost of all the wood, wire and 
l &uure needed. The landlord must give the metayer one third of the re- 

I 1 ) As regards the emigration of women and children from the district of Beltuno to that 
and to the Tyrol, see the reports of the enquiries published by the Ara/r Commissariato 
■Enicrazione of Rome in its BoUeiiino mensile and especially : V Emigrations italiana nel 
consolare di Innsbruck in no. 14, Year 1913. of the Bolleitino delFEmigrazione, and 
Entigrazione delle donne e dci fanciulh nel Trentino e nel Tirolo Metidionale in no. 13, Year 
12 °* the above BolleUino. 
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sidnum after the grapes produced on the farm have been pressed ; the gras 
vegetables and grain produced on t*ne farm belong to the tenant. 

(b) Metayer’s Duties. — The metayer must work the holding withot 
any remuneration in money, at the proper seasons, as an experience 
farmer, conscientiously, according to the usage of the district, performing a 
the ordinary work required in the year in general and especially the foltowinj 
He must dig the fields twice a year, in spring and in July or August, beir 
forbidden to sow ot plant, without the express permission of the landlcn 
any kind of plant whatever, under the vine trellises. The tenant nm 
at his own expense transport the grapes belonging to the landlord whe 
ever the latter shall order, not, however, beyond the communal area i 
Mezzolombardo. He shall pay one third of the cost of the sulphate of eoppe 
the wood and the wire for the repairs of the old trellises and provide sur 
and such a number of cartloads of manure of 24 quintals each. The r 
sidue of the pressed grapes shall be sold by common agreement. The lam 
lord or his representative may visit the holding at any moment to a 
certain if all the work is being regularly carried out ; if it is not, the lain 
lord shall order the metayer to do it, and, on his refusal, get it done t 
whom he pleases at the expense of the metayer. The expense of nt 
installations or plantations on the holding shall be borne solely by tl 
landlord. The metayer will, however, be bound to assist with his labor 
for the ordinary wages paid in the country according to the season, 
the metayer fails in any one of the above duties, the landlord ms 
declare the contract null and void. 

Often, in the same region of Mezzolombardo, Mezzocorona and bar 
simple contracts of service are passed by which particular persons ent 
the service of the local landowners. In this case, in addition to the pr 
visions of the contracts, the provisions for contracts contained in the Rii 
lamento per le persone di servizio (Servants' Regulations) for the Tyrol, 
January 22nd., 1870, Bollettino Leggi Provincial^ No, 13, must be observe 

In the district of Rovereto the farm tenancy contract is not 
day as common as formerly and is gradually being substituted by simy 
contracts of lease. The contract also here assumes the form of m 
tayage ; it is extended to the tobacco farms, which, however, a 
decreasing in number more and more, because only the cultivation 
tobacco for snuff is permitted, and there is a constantly smaller denial 
for snuff. The tenants are often small landowners and the crops a 
equally divided, unless the landlord provides the grain for sowing, the si 
pliur etc. at his own expense. The tenant is considered co-proprietor oft 
soil and is always proprietor of the livestock. 

In the neighbourhood of Ala pure metayage is usual ; the tenant 1 
ceives from 1 to 2 ha. of land for himself and a free house. The costs of p l 
chase of sulphur, sulphate of copper, silkworm graine, mulberry leaves d 
are divided equally. The manure is charged against the tenant, who, i 
stead, receives all the forage and straw. The grain for sowing is slippy 
by the landlord in the first year, but afterwards the price is deduct* 
from the profits, which ar£ then equally divided. 
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The rest of the produce is also similarly divided, except that in the 
-gse of the cocoons the division is made in money after sale by the land- 
ord. The cattle belong entirely to the tenant. At Ala on the wheat reaped 
pd wine made it is customary to take “tithe”, which is indeed hardly 
air and is only to be explained by historical tradition which has been 
ontinued up to the present. As a rule the tenants here have no land of 
hsir own. In the neighbouring district of Borghetto there are peasants 
rho are tenants and have tenants of their own. At Avio, in the district 
if Ala, the whole crop is divided in the proportion of three fifths for the 
andlord and two fifths for the tenant. In this region wages are low, as 
migration is not very important. 

When we come to the western part of the district of Trent, especially 
o the vineyard region of the river Sarca, near Sarche, where the Prince- 
lishop of Trent has large possessions, we find the tenant has no land of 
ds own ; for silkworm rearing the landlord provides half the graine and the 
caves, he sells the cocoons and the proceeds are equally divided. Two 
thirds of the price of the wine belong to the landlord and one third to the 
tenant, as well as about five or six hectolitres. The hay, grain and fruit are 
divided equally. The cattle belong to the tenant. There are even cases 
in which the landlord entrusts a person with the cultivation of the farm 
and pays him a certain amount a month, for example, 60 crowns, giving 
him the house, the wine, milk, wood and vegetables he requires free of 
charge. 

Before considering the two vinegrowing parts of this district, which 
<ve have still to deal with, Valsugana and the Lower Giudicarie in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arco and Riva, we think it advisable to give here the prin- 
cipal provisions in a model contract of lease passed in the Adige valley in 
'he neighbourhood of Mori. 

The lease is for years, counting from Michaelmas, 19... to September 

29th., 19,.. When, however, the interest ofitlie proprietor compels him to 
Impose of the buildings leased by sale or in any other way, he has the right 
:o denounce the contract at any date on giving six months' notice : in this 
>a se, however, the tenant shall receive compensation in proportion for 
inv special improvements, well as for the standing crops, established 
Wording to the decision of two experts, appointed one by the landlord 
ln d the other by the tenant and in case of disagreement by a third expert 
chosen by..., against whose decision there shall be no appeal on the part of 
!1 ther of the persons interested ; and similar arrangements shall be made in 
he case of an eventual reduction of lease on account of expropriation of 
l part of the land. The tenants are expressely forbidden to sublet or enter 
n to contracts with metayers for the working of the holdings without 
^sent of the landlord, and, if they do, the landlord can denounce the con- 
ra °t immediately. The year’s rent must be paid punctually, half at Mid- 
^mer (June 24th.) and half at Michaelmas (September 29th.). The leases 
,re taken with their advantages and drawbacks {a rose e spine, accord - 

to the local expression) and the tenants accept ail the risks indis- 
^inately of all accidents whether ordinary or extraordinary. The land- 
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lord pays all taxes, additional centimes and other public charges, uj 
tenants must at their own expense* every autumn prepare all those hoy 
or ditches the landlord orders for the planting of mulberries, vines orotw 
plants he considers it advisable to cultivate. New mulberry trees alJ 
are supplied to the tenants free. In case, on account of phylloxera, it | 
necessary to graft vines on American stocks, the landlord shall cont* 
bute two thirds of the amount for the purchase of the rootlings and ffe 
tenant one third. In any other case, rootlings and cuttings must be provided 
by the tenants. Indeed it is their duty to prepare in advance suitable mis- 
eries of the species the landlord shall indicate. Tenants who have chest- 
nut trees suitable for poles on their holdings may not cut them before to 
trees are 8 years old. Tenants of forest land must conform to the pro- 
visions of the forestry law and the general conditions of their lease and 
the regulations in this contract. 

The tenants must give special attention to the maintenance of to 
boundaries and if any landmark disappears they must advise the landlord 
immediately. The tenants must assist the landlord, without any remuner- 
ation, in any fresh erection of beacons to substitute.those previously existing 
or to increase their number. The tenants must keep their holdings properh 
cultivated, tend the mulberry trees and vines according to the require 
ments of the plants and improve the holdings they lease more and more 
The tenants cannot, without permission from the landlord, undertake m 
new work, renovation or special improvement not contemplated in then 
contract and, if they do, they shall have no right to compensation, but. al 
the desire of the landlord, must restore things to their original state and paj 
damages. The landlord retains the right of dissolving the tenancy at an] 
moment without notice and of placing other tenants on the holding if Iji 
finds the premises are not being kept in due repair, and the tenants cai 
claim no compensation. 

If the tenants fail in the punctual payment of their rent or any othe 
duty included in the regulations contained in this contract or the provision 
of the law, the landlord may declare the lease forfeited, although the peiiw 
agreed on is not expired, without any notice being necessary ; in that cas 
the tenants will be further obliged to make gyod all damages and pay al 
expenses necessitated by their fault. The tenants by special contra* 
submit themselves in any and every matter arising from, relating to o: 
connected with the lease, including such as relate to the existence of tin 
contract and the payment of wages, to the decision of the district court* 
Mon. If the tenant dies before expiration of the lease, the contract shal 
be binding on his heirs, but this only regards the tenant, not the landlord 
who may denounce contract. The tenants must see that the holding 
leased to them are properly cultivated. 

These are the principal conditions of the model contract of lease in 
district of Mori. 

We have still to speak of the Valsugana and the bower Giudicarie- 

Also in Valsugana, above all in the district of Borgo, we find & 
system of metayage, but the landlord alone pays the taxes and buys 
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The farm tenancy contract as it exists in the district of Trent does cat 
call for important modifications, if would perhaps be desirable that the 
contracts should always be for a longer period of time, that settlement be- 
tween landlord and tenant should be made punctually every year and that 
certain local uses, for the rest restricted to a few places, such as, for example 
the “tithes” etc., should disappear. But even in these respects the pro- 
gress made in recent years has been considerable and is in direct proportion 
to the improvement of the crops, the drainage and improvement of the soil, 
above all in the Adige valley, the development of traffic and the greater ease 
and increased rapidity of communication. Emigration also has had a great 
influence in the matter. 

Certainly much still remains tO’ be done to increase the economic pos- 
sibilities of the country : but the means to attain that end are not to be sought 
in the direction of those facts that have been the object of this study, noi 
generally in the relations between landlords and tenants. 
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i. PROPOSALS FOR LAND REFORM IN SCOTLAND. 


sources : 

Scottish I^and, Rural and Urban. The Report of the Scottish I^and Enquire 
Committee. I/mdon, 1914. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Introduction. 


In tlie Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for June, 1914, we 
;ave an account of various proposals for land reform in England and Wales, 
rihese proposals emanated from various political parties, blit the most 
Important which we had occasion to review were those contained in a Re- 
Jtort, entitled “ The Land : Rural ", drawn up by the so-called Land En- 
quiry Committee, an unofficial Committee composed solely of Liberals, who 
were in vited by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. D. Lloyd -George, 
lo undertake an inquiry with a view to formulating a Liberal land policy. 

Phis Report related only to England. For Scotland and Wales, where 
-ouditions differ considerably from those obtaining in England, special 
j-ommittees were appointed, and we shall now review the Report on Scottish 
Land drawn up by the Sottish Committee under the Chairmanship of 
>■ Ian Macpherson, M. P. 

The Report is in two sections. Rural and Urban. We shall only ex- 
lnune the portion which refers to rural conditions. 

Die information was obtained by the issue of lists of questions and by 
‘pecial inquiries made amongst men of every class, irrespective of polit- 
ca ^ parties. 

Two main points have been kept in view in making the enquiry: 

M Existing general economic conditions, directly conducing to under- 
)r °dnctiou ; 

( 2 ) Defects in the existing legal system which are injustices in them- 
es and directly conducive to under-development and under-production. 
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§ i. The case for reform. 


The Report sets forth the case for reform as follows : 

In striking contrast with the Scottish urban phenomenon of the mas. 
ing of a great population on a very narrow area, with all the accompanying 
evils attendant on excessive overcrowding, the depopulation of rural di- 
stricts in Scotland has been proceeding at an alarming rate. In many 
parishes the population is now smaller than at any preceding census, largely 
as the result of emigration. Much land has gone out of cultivation 
and the improvements made upon it in the past are steadily disappearing, 
Great areas which might be better utilised for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes are at present utilised for sport. 

The main cause of the great rural depopulation is the inability to get 
access to land, whilst powerful contributory causes making for non-develop- 
ment are the proprietors' inability to equip the land*, and often the desire 
to hold it for social or sporting purposes. 

The principal disabilities of the ordinary tenant farmer are liability 
to confiscation of his improvements, arbitrary increase of his rent (poss- 
ibly as a result of his own improvements) and arbitrary eviction. Against 
these evils the Agricultural Holdings Acts offer no sufficient security. 

The Ground Game Act fails entirely to give the farmer adequate pro- 
tection. against loss and damage by game, the preservation of which con- 
duces to under -development of agricultural and pastoral land and is 
highly detrimental to afforestation. In the most extreme case of game* 
preservation — the deer forest — enormous areas are kept without in- 
habitants and industry in order to secure the complete solitude most 
favourable to this form of sport. 

Throughout Scotland there is a large unsatisfied demand for farms 
and holdings from capable and experienced men, and the active develop- 
ment of a small holdings policy would not only retain a larger rural popul- 
ation , but would also be a means of securing to farm-servants better 
conditions in their present employment. The Small Landholders Ad 
(191T) embodies the principles on which further development should pro* 
ceed. The demand for further and rapid action under this Act is very 
strong. 

The whole case for the special provision of money out of the taxes to 
assist in the creation of small holdings is the paramount importance oi 
increasing the number of small holders and stimulating the economic de- 
velopment of the land. This purpose is defeated in proportion as 
money so provided is diverted for expensive litigation or ext ravaged 
claims of compensation. 

That the trend of legislation has constantly modified the relation 
landlord and tenant without compensating the former for the loss 
unfair privileges and advantages, is shown in recent years by the 
ers Act of 1886, the Agricultural Holdings Act, the Town Planning ^ 
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19^9, etc. These precedents illustrate clearly the general principle that 
e State has always exercised the right of interring with the relations 
tween landlord and tenant in the public interest, in order to secure 
more just and equitable system of land tenure, without compensating the 
idlords for loss resulting from their deprivation of what was undoubtedly 
, unfair advantage which they previously enjoyed. 

If this principle is accepted, then landlords have no right to claim 
mpensation for the loss of the right to confiscate a tenant’s improvements 
the end of the lease, resulting from the grant of security of tenure, nor may 
ey claim compensation for the loss of sporting value where land, hitherto 
voted to sport, is taken over for a productive economic use. 

It is clear that large areas of Scotland are under-developed in the sense 
at land is being allowed to go back to waste for lack of the application of 
xuir and capital ; that a great deal could be done to improve stock and 
id already in cultivation ; and that next to nothing is being done in one 
the greatest of rural industries, the reclamation of the land. 

The cultivated area of the United Kingdom has declined by one million 
res between 1900 and 1913 ; during the same period the total number 
sheep has fallen from 31 million to 27.6 million, the number of pigs 
>m 3.6 to 3.3 million and the total number of cattle has only in- 
cased from 1 1. 5 to 1 1. 9 million. At the same the world’s demand for 
>d supplies has greatly increased, as is shown strikingly by the increase 
prices in 1913 over 1900. 

The fundamental fault of the existing system is the failure to apply to 
"land the labour and capital essential for its development. The assumption 
deriving the present land system, and the only justification of the land- 
d’s monopoly power, is that he supplies all the necessary capital for 
ripment and development. It is because this duty is in no reasonable 
ise performed that a readjustment of the land system is necessary. 

In a great number of cases no one can apply the needed capital so effect - 
; ly, so cheaply, and so profitably as the actual cultivator of the soil, 
d in so far as the existing system of tenure discourages this, it deprives 
' land of the richest stream of capital available for its development. 

The first essential, therefore, is to ensure access to the land whether for 
5 development of industry, water-power, building, afforestation or 
Culture. The second essential is that tenants willing to undertake the 
and risks of development be legally secured in what is their own. 
e third essential is that rural development be assisted by improved 
•thods of organisation, transit, credit, and technical training. 


§ 2. Rural depopulation/ 

. After this general survey the Report proceeds to examine the several 
tots raised. First in order comes the fact of rural depopulation. 

Four counties, Argyll, Berwick, Perth and Sutherland, are shown to 
Ve a smaller population now than in 1804, and the 191:1 census shows 
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that in no less than 533 out ot the 874 parishes of Scotland the populate 
is smaller than in 1901. In every district where agriculture is the doming 
industry there is a decline of population. This is substantiated by the ioH 
owing tables. 


Number of 'persons (male and female ) engaged in agriculture in Scolknl 
as returned at each census from 1871 to 1911. 

1S71 188: 1891 1901 19H 

254,842 240,131 213,060 204,183 199,083 

Number of male shepherds and farm labourers in Scotland as returned 
each census from 1871 to 1911. 

1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 

119,391 102,875 95,470 83,441 80,582 

The decline is 22 % in the first table and 32 % in the second. 

A comparison with the figures for game-keepers shows that while 
the number of farm-servants has declined from 1881 to 1911 to the 
extent of 49,42s there has been an increase of 1,673 in the number of 
game-keepers for the same period. 

A feature of special importance is the great increase in emigration fro® 
Scotland during the last decade. While the proportion of Irish emigration 
has fallen largely and English emigration has remained nearly stationary, 
that from Scotland has almost doubled, rising from 33,368 in 1909 to 
61,328 in 1911, and this in spite of increasing wages and an increased 
demand for labour in practically every part of the country. 

Nor can this rural depopulation be explained by the attraction oi 
urban life, for these workers emigrate in the main to districts in Canada 
Australia, and New Zealand infinitely further removed from urban pleas' 
ures than the localities they leave. The reasons generally given througboul 
Scotland for this heavy drain of emigration are the lack of oppoitui) 
ities of access to rural land at home, and the absence of the prospects d 
a career on it. Inadequate housing accomodation is also a contributor 
cause, especially in the case of the unmarried farm servant. 


§ 3. The decay of the countryside. 

The total area of land in Scotland is 191,070,466 acres, of which I 7 ‘ 
per cent was used in 1912 as arable land and 7.8 per cent as perma^ 
grass. Thus only 25.2 % of the total area was under cultivation. 

Within recent years the story has been one of continuous retrogress 
ion. Between 1901 and 1911, 123,000 acres were withdrawn from ^ 
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I ough and the area of arable land decreased between 1882 and 1911 by 
ii>375 acres - J 9 12 area u ^der trops and grasses showed a decrease 
compared with 1911 of 24,501 acres, comprising 23,541 acres of arable 
ad and 960 acres of permanent grass. 

Large areas are unproductive through want of efficient drainage, 
e reason given being that the landlords are unable or unwilling to incur 
e expense. Tenants consider that as drainage is a permanent improvement 
should be executed by the landlord , and even where the tenant admits 
at he could do it and have protection under the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, he is, as a rule, very unwilling to undertake the work. 

Undoubtedly a very large part of the drainage work done in the past 
fras really performed by the tenants, but their point of view now is that 
Kith the enormous increase in the opportunities for selling their labour 
which exist today as compared with forty or one hundred years ago they 
are not disposed to do the great amount of drainage, reclamation, and im- 
provement work on the same conditions as before and that without 
security of tenure it is not worth the trouble. 

Another grave cause of deterioration has been that in the interests 
if game preserving the growth of heather, bracken, and fern is not in* 
requently encouraged. In some leases the burning of heather is prohibited . 
1 striking instance of the effects of this abuse is given in the following 
insurer to an enquiry made by the Commission : 

“ All the land on the fourteen farms in deer forest, from which the 
Mints were evicted is now well grown over with heather. The arable land 
ffas as good as any in the parish. The occupiers of the farms, who, with 
heir families, numbered 119 individuals, depended largely on the excell- 
ent pasture, which carried 10,000 sheep, 200 head of cattle, and 20 horses. 
The occupants now are 5 keepers with 4 ghillies tor the season, and the ann- 
ual output is now about 100 stags and hinds. ” 


§ 4. The amalgamation of holdings. 

Another cause of rural decay is the amalgamation of holdings due 
0 the desire to avoid the expenditure necessary to maintain the farms 
^ units of agricultural production. This leads to the system of "led” farms, 
e t generally for grazing purposes to a farmer residing on another farm, so 
hat the buildings on the M led " farm are allowed to fall into decay. There 
^ a minority of cases in which the amalgamated holdings are put to more 
>r °ductive uses than they were previously, but this is not the ordinary 
ase - The picture of a depleted country-side with many faim buildings al- 
°g€ther in ruins is a standing condemnation of this system which drives 
abourers off the land, putting a portion of it out of cultivation, as the 
kd" farms are generally let ior sheep pasture. In contradistinction to 
growing amalgamation of holdings, the enquiry shows that a good mix- 
Ure of farms of all sizes throughout a district is the most satisfactory ar- 
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range ment, and the Commission considers that the consent of the Boajti 
of Agriculture should be required whenever it is proposed to let a farm J 
a "led” farm. 


§ 5. Landlords' inability to equip the land. 

A main cause for amalgamating holdings, failure to maintain drainage, 
and the other features of rural decay, is the inability of the owner to apply 
to the land the requisite capital. 

The landlord, arguing on a basis of not investing money for less than 
a 5 % return, considers that the additional rent he would obtain, for in- 
stance, by placing his farm buildings in adequate repair is insufficient to 
justify the additional expenditure, and he has been encouraged in this 
course by the general economic tendency to decrease the extent of arable 
land and increase that laid down to grass. 

It is somewhat difficult to hold that landlords must, in every case, 
maintain adequately the farms on their estates in view of the admitted 
inability of so many of them to undertake so considerable a task, but their 
inability should not be held, as it is at present, to justify the decay of great 
rural districts when there are within reach some of the best farmers in the 
world unable to get access to the unutilised ground which lies around them. 

Many Scotch landlords are absentees, and with the growth of absent- 
eeism the management of their estates is left to factors, whose aim is to 
produce the highest net balance on the year’s working regardless of the 
agricultural interests of the farms or the future condition of the estate 
Moreover, many of these neglected estates are heavily mortgaged or bal- 
dened with rent charges. An Act of 1875 made it possible for the heir of 
entail to convert rent charges into permanent mortgages on the estate, 
and this has been taken advantage of by certain proprietors with the result 
that they have kept placing new’ permanent charges on the estate without 
taking any off, so, in time, bleeding their lands to death. 

§ 6. Demand for holdings. 

In strong contrast to this rural decay stands the fact that in every 
part of Scotland there is an unsatisfied demand for farms and holding 5 - 
more especially for small ones, though this demand has been somewhat 
reduced within recent years by emigration. The high degree of efficiencyof 
the fanning population makes it the more to be regretted tha t men of such 
admirable qualities are unable to get reasonable opportunities for theh 
exercise, especially when there is so much derelict land in their midst. 

Thirty or forty years ago it was thought that the small holding was 
bound to disappear. This view has been very much modified. Many 
farmers, formerly opposed to the policy of establishing and assisting 
holdings, are now in its favour, The difficulty of obtaining labour has brought 
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home to them the value of small holdings as the best source of supply of 
agricultural workers, and for the purposes of intensive farming it is now 
perceived that small holdings are especially suitable. On national grounds, 
as the source of raising a large rural population, their value is every where 
recognised. 

After thus setting forth the desirability of, and the demand for, 
agricultural holdings with security of tenure the Report proceeds to ex- 
amine the provisions and working oi the Crofters Act and the Small Land- 
holders Act, which have done so much in this direction. Ror an account of 
these Acts and the results so far obtained, we refer the reader to an art- 
icle published in this Bulletin for Februaiy, 1914 (1). 


§ 7. Protection for tenants of large farms. 

Insecurity of tenure is the great hindrance to the development 0. 
agriculture. Formerly the agricultural lease was for 19 years with a break 
at 5 or 7 . There was no compensation for any improvements made during 
the tenancy, and this led to the exhaustion of the land. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act was passed in 1883 and consolidated in 1908 to secure to the 
tenant compensation for “ unexhausted improvements. ** Further extens- 
ion of this principle is needed both in justice to the tenant and in order 
to induce him to invest greater labour and capital in the equipment 
of the land. As the Act now stands, the uncertainty of the tenant as to 
the renewal of his lease makes it rather to his advantage than otherwise 
to leave the soil in an exhausted condition at its expiration, as he then has 
fewer competitors for the farm and the rent is less likely to be raised. Many 
farms in Scotland are now held on year to year leases, but unless the farm- 
er is sure of remaining in possession, he does not execute improvements, 
as draining, manuring, fencing or cutting bracken are all improvements of 
a continuing nature, giving a return over a period of years 011 the capital 
and labour expended on them. 

Throughout Scotland it is found that the demand by agriculturists is 
in general for tenancy with security of tenure, and not for purchase of their 
holdings. It is their practically unanimous opinion that capital can be bet- 
ter utilised in cultivating land, purchasing stock, etc., than sunk in the pur- 
chase of land. The greatest practical need in agriculture to-day is to secure 
the application of capital to the actual work of development, and any 
scheme which encourages the actual cultivators of the soil to divert their 
capital in other directions is less desirable. The preference for tenancy with 
security over purchase has been much increased by the operation of the 
Small Landholders Act of 1911. 


(1) "Small holdings in Scotland and the Effects of Recent Legislation regarding them.” 
John M. Ramsay, Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, February, 1914. 
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§ 8. The landowner^ monopoly power. 


Agricultural undevelopment is directly associated with the exercise 
of monopoly power by the landowner. It is entirely in his discretion whe- 
ther he will have farmers on his estate at all, and he can dictate the terms 
on which alone occupation of farms can be gained. The evidence gathered 
shows that this monopoly power is sometimes so exercised that the terms 
on which access to land can be gained are an altogether one-sided bargain. 
In some cases, though the houses on farms have been built by the tenants, 
the landlord not only dictated the terms of the rent for same, but took 
a toll in addition on the tenant's earnings from other occupations in the 
form of arbitrarily increased rents; again rents have been raised to meet 
the debts of owners. Sites are refused for building purposes, for doctors' 
houses, inns, etc., and tenants are sometimes evicted for arbitrary rea- 
sons, such as their political opinions. 

Summing up under this head, the Report quotes the following opinion: 
"Most people will admit that the land laws are wrong when the foll- 
owing things are not only possible but are, and have been actually done, 
and that not seldom : 

" (i) Confiscation of a tenant’s improvements. 

" (2) Raising rent on a tenant’s improvements. 

" (3) Eviction of a tenant who has improved and sunk capital in 
permanent improvements, and re-letting the farm to a new tenant at a 
higher rent. 

“ (4) Eviction of a tenant because he enforced his rights aground 
game, heather burning, etc. 

" (5) Eviction on capricious grounds, 

“ All these are obviously unjust, and with an absentee landlord these 
are very present dangers to all tenants, and militate against anything 
but a hand-to-mouth style of farming, good for neither landlord nor 
tenant, nor the country at large. ” 


§ 9. Sporting interests. 

The most outstanding form of this exercise of monopoly power in op* 
position to the economic interests of a rural population occurs in the case 
of game preservation. 

The Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation found 
that considerations of sport were a main reason why afforestation was so 
backward in Scotland. They point out : 

“ Considerations of sport have played an important part in determin- 
ing the method of management of our woods. Clean boles with high pitched 
crowns, the exclusion of the sun’s rays, and ground destitute of grass, 
weeds and bushes, are not conditions favourable to either ground or winged 
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On the contrary, trees that are ^mi-isolated, and with low-reach- 
nanches, and a wood that is full of bracken, brambles, and similar 
rgrowth, present conditions much more attractive to the sportsman, 
it is these conditions that many landowners have arranged to secure, 
ad game too has been the cause of immense destruction amongst the 
g trees, and thus it has, in a measure, directly brought about that ,con- 
a of under -stocking which is so inimical to the growth of good timber, 
;o the successful results of forestry. Nor is it possible in the presence of 
sen a moderate head of ground game to secure natural regeneration of 
XxUands, the young seedlings being nibbled over almost as soon as they 
fpear above ground. So intimate is the association in the United King- 
m between sport and forestry, that even on an estate that is considered 
possess some of the best managed woods in England, the sylvicul- 
ral details have to be accomodated to the hunting and shooting, and trees 
j$t be taken down in different places to make cover for foxes. ” 
Throughout the Rowland counties the game question does not differ 
Serially from the similar question in England, but in the Highlands, 
ring to the prevalence of deer forests, it assumes a much larger aspect. 

The owner of land has power to reserve the right to take and kill game 
id ^ can let this right to any person. The Ground Game Act gives the 
nant certain rights to compensation for loss caused him by game, but in 
very large number of cases, representing in the aggregate very great dam- 
$ to crops, no compensation, is, in fact, obtained. In the first place, 
machinery for recovery is cumbersome and expensive, and secondly 
le farmers hesitate to take their landlord or his sporting tenant into 
ftut for fear of having a refusal to renew their leases when these expire. 
s a result, fanners are discouraged, where the game nuisance is consider- 
ate, from developing their crops as highly as they otherwise would ; and 
idustries are also discouraged in order to protect the game from 
kturbance. 

Out of a total acreage of 19,070,466 in Scotland, 3,599,744, or about 
ae fifth, are occupied by deer forests or otherwise exclusively devoted to 
?°rt. There are some 200 deer forests, ranging from 100 to I lb, OOO acies. 
ta area devoted exclusively to sport in Scotland rose from 1,709,892 acres 
1 iS8 3 to 3 * 599,744 in 1912. 

Most of the great clearances were made, in the first instance, in the in- 
:r ests of large farming as compared w'ith small holdings. Daring the eight - 
Mh and a great part of the nineteenth century it was thought that much 
-her results could be obtained from large farming than from small, and 
ie ckarances inSutherlandshire and Ross-shire were made in the supposed 
toests of large sheep-farming. In the course of time these sheep farms 
J ve tended more and more to be converted into deer forests, and as the 
0Cess has proceeded the proprietors have extinguished the small holdings 
^ f an Rs, as the leases fell in, in the interests of game preservation. 
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Nor is it an adequate answer Ip say that much of the ground thus 
is heather - clad hill - side. It is essential to successful farming in tie Jj 
lands of the Scottish Highlands that the farms should have attache 
to them areas of hill - land as grazing grounds and the heather - clad hi]] 
which are of no use for growing oats or barley, and which are m 
devoted to deer, should be used for grazing combined with afforestation 
A few typical replies to schedules sent out by the Commission give evidence 
as to land at present under deer and game which could be used for small 
holdings. 

" Aberdeenshire (R, B. 4). On the hill ground of..., one of the finest sheep 
grazings in Aberdeenshire, 2,000 sheep were put off five years ago, and the 
ground is lying at present not even for deer but with the view of improv- 
ing it as a grouse moor. It is eminently suitable for small holdings. Large 
portions of it were in days gone by cultivated as small holdings, from which 
the then occupiers were evicted to make room for grouse and deer. " 

“ Inveiness*shire (S. S. S. 37). There is the farm of..., extending in 
area to 45 acres of arable and 500 acres of pasture, which was let a year 
ago as a game preserve. There is a vast area extending to several thousand 
acres at present under sheep which is suitable for cultivation, and a still 
larger area under deer which is suitable for grazing purposes. ” 

Perthshire (R, R. 38), The whole of the north side of... save thegrann* 
of..., is now given up to deer. This comprises land which, until lately, was 
held in three good-going farms.’' 

" (S. S. 99) There is a lot of grazing land held by the proprietors with 
reduced stocks of sheep, or even none, to improve grouse shooting. About 
2,000 acres of this land, which is lightly stocked or cleared for grouse, is 
the best grazing land in the district, and would make half a dozen ideal 
smallholdings for shepherds. " 


§ iq. Farm servants. 


The census for 1911 showed a total of 86,334 farm servants (male art 
female) for Scotland. These are paid partly in cash and partly in ^ 
The Board of Trade made a most careful enquiry in 1910 into the eamu$ 
of men employed on farms, showing that the average weekly rate of caS ^ 
wages of the ordinary agricultural labourer in Scotland was 15s. id. and 
estimated value of allowances in kind, 3s. iod., so that his average earn®? 
per week amounted to 18s. nd., varying from 21s. 4d, in the county J 
Clackmannan to 13s. iod. in Shetland and the Orkneys in the extreme noid 
If the wages and earnings of men in charge of animals are included 0 
average for Scotland rises to 19s. yd . as compared to 18s. 4d. for England, x 
for Wales, and us. 3d. for Ireland. Enquiry further shows a notable 
during the last five years. The average increase over large areas of the count 1 
is at the rate of from 2s. to* 3s. per week. 
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While wages are higher in Scotland than in England the average yield 
L r a cre is also uniformly higher, as is shown by the following table which 
Lg the average yield per acre for the ten years 1902-1911. 




. 

Average yield per acre 

Scotland 

England 

Wales 

Sheat 

. . Bushels 

39.64 

31.83 

27.17 

iarley 


35-65 

33-43 

31.24 

his 

. . 

37-31 

42.27 

35.27 

leans 

• • 

35-61 

30.IS 

27.I2 

•otatoes 

. . tons 

6.41 

j 6.09 

5.15 

limips and swedes 

■ • » 

16.27 

13-31 

15.50 

Jay from rye grass, etc . . . 

. . cwts. 

32.04 

3O.I2 

25.20 

Jay from permanent grass . . 

• • s 

29.H 

24.32 

ig.86 


[ Thus we see that the country which pays the highest wages has also the 
feest results. 

As in England, there is a movement in Scotland for shortening the 
length of the working day, which at present lasts from 6a.m. to 6 p. m. 
lor until dusk in winter, with about 3 hours extra in the case of horse and 
cattle men. There is also a strong desire on the part of farm-servants to 
secure the weekly half -holiday which may now be said to be universal for 
industrial workers in the United Kingdom. 

The farm-servants are housed on the farm, cottages for the married 
informing part of the equipment provided by the landowner. Unmarried 
men are usually lodged in outhouses attached to the farms, where there 
k a great deal of overcrowding and discomfort, which is undoubtedly 
a contributory cause to the increase of emigration. 


§ 11. Development. 


As a result of its enquiries the Report concludes that in most of the 
aunties of Scotland there is very much under-development of the land, 
aQ d that, at the same time, there are great possibilities of sound develop- 
ment on a commercial and economic basis. There is b Scotland as highly 
developed land and as high-grade stock as anywhere b the world, but it is 
b y largely increasing the productivity of the less well-managed lands 
ftat the prospect of largely bereased and certain rewards is assured. 
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This increased productivity implies the application of increased capn 
to the soil, and with so many proprietors quite unable to assist in this.ti 
case for full legal security for tenants is overwhelmingly strong and is 
first condition of successful development. It is also pointed out that 
great rural industry pursued vigorously in other countries, the reclamafi 
of waste land, is almost a lost industry in Scotland. 

The claims for development are all the more pressing as statist* 
clearly show that throughout the world the supplies of agricultural pn 
duce are not at present keeping pace with the ever-growing demand, an 
the prices of the principal food stuffs show substantial increases. Moreova 
from the point of view of the nation, it is in the highest degree desirablet 
secure a larger agricultural productivity within its own borders. 

Many authorities consider the development of co-operative method! 
essential to the success of a policy of small holders. In comparisou with 
its development on the continent and in Ireland, agricultural organisation 
has made little headway in Scotland. The careful grading of goods is aho 
a most important consideration, as is likewise the regularity of supply; 
and beyond what can be achieved by co-operative action by small holdeis, 
is the question of improved railway and transit facilities. 

The establishment of credit banks to assist the small holder seems 
necessary in view of the demands of intensive cultivation and the need fur 
an increase in the capital invested in the soil, but beyond pointing out 
the need for land-banks, no definite suggestions on this head are madeii 
the Report. 

Sources of national wealth which have been allowed to run waste in 
Scotland are its abundant resources in water-power. This is due in the first 
place to the concentration of industries near the great coal-beds in the 
south of the country, but also, in part, to the difficulty iu obtaining access] 
to land for the purpose of small industries, The proprietors are unwilling! 
to depreciate the present value of the land as a sporting preserve b 
allowing small industries and small centres of population to grow up. There 
should be the right of appeal to a court against such unreasonable refusal 
on the part of a landowner. J ust as the hand Court has already been gives 
power to override the landlord’s refusal to m,ake land available in certain 
cases for agriculture, so equal power should be given as regards the refusal 
of facilities for access to land in the case of other industries. 


§ 12. Afforestation. 


Of the undeveloped resources of Scotland afforestation is one of t& e 
greatest. The Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation 
estimated that 6 million acres of land in Scotland were suitable for 
purpose. The United Kingdom is almost entirely dependent on ford# 1 
supplies for its timber, yet few countries in Europe are better suited to 
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afforestation. Only 4.6 % of Scotland is devoted to foiests as compared 
with 25.9 % in Germany and 32.6 °/J in Austria. 

As already stated, game preservation has had a deleterious effect on 
the development of woods. The Report points out that the afforestation 
of moorland and rough highlands would be of essential assistance to small 
holders, as it would provide an industry subsidiary to the principal one of 
cultivation of the land, affording remunerative work for the farmer at the 
time when his labour is not demanded by the farm. When developed as a 
subsidiary industry, afforestation affords assistance to the development 
of a more economically successful small holdings policy and favours a more 
prosperous condition of the whole rural community. The Report expresses 
the opinion that it is no more necessary for the State to purchase large areas 
foi the furtherance of afforestation than for the furtherance of agricultural 
holdings. Land suited for this purpose should be rented with security of 
tenure in accordance with the principles of the Small landholders Act 
of 1911. 


§ 13. Agricultural education. 

The last few pages of the Report touch on agricultural education. 
The two central requirements in this direction are a stronger rural bias 
for elementary education in rural districts, and a means of bringing into 
actual application the latest developments and improvements in every 
branch of agriculture. Eor this purpose, a further extension of demon- 
stration and advisory work in the country districts would seem essential. 
Winter schools in suitable districts might be further developed, as well as 
the delivery of lectures by experts. 

Under the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, ign, agricultural train- 
ing is placed under the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, which has taken 
agricultural instruction outside the walls of the college to the rural commun- 
ity by means of county lecturers and organisers, assisted by expert 
demonstrators in such subjects as butter aud cheesemaking, poultry- 
keeping, bee-keeping, rural household economy, and other industries 
connected with farm life. To-day every county in Scotland is reached by 
this machinery. 

With the assistance of grants from the Development Commission fur- 
ther work is being done to promote the improvement of stock, the testing of 
seeds, and the use of scientific manures. In the elementary schools encour- 
agement is given to school gardening. 


§ 14. Principal recommendations. 

In summing up the results of its Enquiry, the Land Committee 
makes a series of recommendations of which the following are the most 
important. 
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1. Protection against arbitrary eviction and arbitrary renting 
by the landowner should be given to*all fanners. Failing agreement as to 
terms of renewal at the end of his lease, the farmer should have the right of 
appeal to the Land Court, which should have power to determine the period 
of the renewal of the lease and the rent, subject always to the performance 
by the farmers of their duties towards the land and to the power to tabs 
the land for small holdings or for purposes of greater utility ; compensation 
being paid to the farmer in such a case on the basis of the improved fertility 
and improved equipment of the land, and for disturbance. The conditions 
of tenure required to be observed by the farmer in his duty to the land should 
be generally on the lines of those required of small landholders under the 
provisions of the Acts of 1911 and 1886. 

2. The schedules of compensation under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act should be abolished and compensation to the tenant based on 
(a) continuous good farming and cultivation which increase the fertility of 
the land ; (6) improved equipment, compensation being assessed on the 
value of the improvements to an incoming tenant. 

3. The restrictions imposed in connection with the Ground Game 
Act should be removed, and the tenant fanner entitled to kill and take 
ground game by himself and by any person authorised by him. 

4. The policy of creating small holdings should be extended rapid- 
ly, and once an applicant is accepted as suitable by the Board of Agri- 
culture he should be provided with a holding as soon as possible. 

5. It is essential that access to small holdings should be afford- 
ed to the poor man of character and energy. To ensure this, improved 
credit facilities should be provided. For this purpose the money at the 
disposal of the Board of Agriculture for the permanent equipment of netf 
small holdings should be increased, and such advances might be made from 
a special fund created by the issue of a Land Stock, instead of being pro- 
vided out of revenue. There should also be provision of organised financial 
facilities for small holders. 

6. In creating new holdings the principles on which compensation 
should be paid to the proprietors are : (a) Where the normal value of the 
land for agricultural or pastoral purposes is not diminished by the com- 
pulsory creation of new small holdings no compensation should be paid to 
the proprietor in respect to their creation, (b) No compensation should. in 
any case be paid for loss of sporting value through the constitution of such 
holdings, (c) No compensation should be paid for loss of control over the 
land or over tenants, or loss of “social value” of an estate through the crea- 
tion of small holdings, (i) The compensation to be paid, failing agreement 
should be determined in all cases by the Land Court. 

7. The Board of Agriculture should have power to require land- 
owners to fill in a form showing when leases of farms expire and whether 
the sitting tenant is an applicant for renewal. When the Board is of opin 
ion that there is a demand for small holdings in a locality, and it is unabk 
to secure by agreement that landowners will make the necessary land avail* 
able, it should at once prepare a pre limin ary scheme for new small holdings 
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uch locality in respect of farms where t^e leases are expiring and where the 
ing tenant is not applying for the renewal of his lease, or where he has 
umber of farms, or as regards ''led ” farms. The Board should apply 
the Und Court for its approval of this scheme, and on reasonable cause 
to the Band Court would grant this application, limiting its operation 
a period of six months. Within such time the proprietor should not be 
iwed to let the farm without the approval of the Board or the Band Court 
1 the Board should complete its scheme for small holdings by the necess- 
• negotiation with applicants, and failing agreement with the proprietor 
accept the new tenants as small landholders, should be enabled to apply 
the hand Court to have a compulsory order made, 

8. Power should be given to the Board of Agriculture for the 
[uisition of land on lease for afforestation at a fair rent, to be fixed by 
:land Court, failing agreement between the landowner and the Board, 
any such arrangement it would be essential that the Board of Agricul- 
■e should have absolute power to deal with the land as it thought fit, 
{fading the power to sublet to co-operative associations or Utility 
defies. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we would remind the reader that the statements made 
d views expressed in the foregoing summary are those of the Scottish 
fld Enquiry Committee and that, as the Committee consists entirely of 
tmbers of a single political party, some allowance must be made for party 
Ls * The Committee appears, however, to have endeavoured to make an 
partial survey of agricultural conditions in Scotland and the Report is' 
aefore, entitled to serious consideration. 
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2. 'HOME INDUSTRIES IN THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


SOURCE (OFFICIAL): 

Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on Home Industries in tie Hi 
lands and Islands. Edinburgh, 191+. Neill and Co. 


Introduction. 

In 1911, Dr. W. R. Scott, Lecturer on Political Economy in the Ua 
ersity of St. Andrews, was appointed to investigate and report upon to 
industries in the congested districts of Scotland, and in particular on' 
relation of these industries to the life of the people in the Highlands i 
Islands. The investigator visited the Western Highlands and the H 
rides early in 1912, and later on in the same year spent some time in 
Shetland and Orkney Islands and on the mainland, in Caithness, Invent 
shire, Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire. In October, 1913, he presented 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland a report which deals very fully? 
the Highland cottage tweed industry, hosiery-making in the Shetlai 
and the kelp industry in the Orkneys and Hebrides, and refers morebri 
to a large number of minor industries, including lace-making, wicker** 
and basket-making, wood-carving, straw-plaiting and rug-making. 

In this article we shall practically confine our attention to the t! 
principal industries first mentioned and to the general question of thee 
cise of the powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to home indust 
Before passing to any description of the industries, however, it ril 
well to note briefly some of the characteristics of the Highlands and Islanj 
The region includes the counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Croffi^ 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, which together make upa^ 
half the total area of Scotland. These are the so-called " crofting coturt® 5 
in which the land is cultivated by small tenant holders who rent a ^ 
piece of arable land and enjoy a right of pasturage in the common la^' 
the parish. Such a bolder is known in Scotland as a u crofter, ” 3 D ^ 
holding itself is the “ croft. ” As the yield from the holdings is * 
at the best of times and infinitesimal in bad seasons, the crofter usti® 
supplements his income by fishing, or by kelp-making, while the woffleE 
his household work at some home industry. The population of tl* 
seven counties, in 1911, was 335,000, — only 7 per cent, of the popd^ 
of Scotland. It has decreased constantly since 1851 when it was & 
maximum of 395 » 000 - Moreover, these counties include in their great ^ 
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area only 15 per cent, of the cultivated land in Scotland. The average 
size of a holding (exclusive of mounfain or heath land used for grazing) 
js 24 acres as against 85 acres for the rest of Scotland. 

Agriculture in the Highlands and Islands, therefore, may be said to 
have a special character of its own which has been recognised in and 
emphasised by the special legislation applied to these regions in a series of 
acts, beginning with the Crofters 1 Holdings Act of 1886 and ending with the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Act of 1912. The working of the various 
acts is described in a recent article in this Bulletin (1) to which the reader 
may usefully refer. 

One point of quite minor importance may conveniently be explained 
here, namely, the inclusion of kelp-making in a report dealing with home 
industries. Strictly speaking it is not a borne industry, since it consists in 
the burning of seaweed in the open air, and the carting and burning of 
seaweed is heavy work even for the men ; but, like home industries strictly 
so called it is supplementary to agriculture, and it is au important means 
of support in the Orkneys and several of the Hebrides. Further, the Board 
of Agriculture, for which the report was prepared, has powers and responsi- 
bilities in relation to “ rural industries, ” and kelp-making certainly 
falls under this head. 

The most important home industry — and in many respects the most 
typical — is the making of the well -known "Harris” and similar tweeds, 
and we shall describe this industry first. 


§ 1. The cottage tweed industry in the Hebrides. 

Tweed which is either real “ Harris ” or is of the same type is made in 
the islands of Harris, Lewis, North Uist and South Uist, and to a small 
sxhmt on the mainland, in the Western Highlands. The tweed is a very 
distinctive type of cloth, — light, loosely spun and woven, warm and elastic, 
- admirably adapted to the requirements of the golfer and the sports- 
man and, in general, all those persons who lead an active outdoor life in 
the country. The cloth, at its best, is made entirely by hand ; but un- 
fortunately the term “Hand-made” applied to cloth is more than usually 
fague in its meaning, and this fact has been taken full advantage of by 
^scrupulous dealers. 

The processes through which the raw wool passes in the making of 
■he tweed are washing and drying, teasing, dyeing, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing. In all the processes, except the actual weaving of 
fte yarn, the great majority of the workers are women. The nature of the 
dyes used is an important matter, the harmonious blending of subdued 
natural colours being one of the characteristics of real “ Harris. ” Most 

h) John M. Ramsay: Small Holdings in Scotland and the Effects of Recent EegisJa- 
** Regarding Them. Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, February , 1914. 
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of the colours are obtained from vegetable dyes made from lichens, 
ferns, bracken, heather and other plants which grow locally; and the fact 
that certain plants are common in one district and rare in others contiib 
utes to give a distinct character to the product of each district, while the 
worker’s skill in blending the colours gives, it is claimed, an individuality 
to each web of cloth. 

After dyeing, the wool is generally sent to be machine-carded. Only 
in the case where the worker is very far from a carding mill is this part of 
the work still done by hand. The next process, when the carded wool 
has been returned to the worker, is the spinning, which occupies most i 
the time required for the making of the cloth. The spinning for a web of 
cloth (about 40 yards) will occupy a woman who is an average worker 
for a full month or more, working eight hours a day. The temptation to 
substitute machine-spun yarn for hand-spun yarn is obvious, if tweed 
woven from the former can be sold to an unsuspecting public as “Hand- 
made. ” After spinning comes weaving, and here again the woman who 
is nominally making the web sends the yarn to a weaver who charges a 
certain price per yard for making it into cloth. Finally, the worker, with 
the help of her friends, finishes the cloth by washing, stretching and drying 
it. The finishing, or as it is called the “ waulking ” of the cloth is made the 
occasion for something in the nature of a social gathering, the waulldiig 
party ” of women being joined, in the evening when the work is over, by 
the men, and becoming a dancing party. 

Having made the cloth, the next concern of the worker is to find a 
market for it ; and this brings us to the question of the organisation of the 
industry. Harris tweed-making had its beginning in the attempts to 
provide employment during a period of acute distress in the Highlands 
which lasted from 1836 till about 1850, and to some extent the organ- 
isation of it is regarded as a social and not as a purely economic question 
The worker may dispose of the web to a local merchant or may sell it through 
one of two voluntary associations which exist, — the “ Scottish Ho® 
Industries Association” and the “Crofters' Agency”, — both of which 
work so as to pay the workers as high a price as possible for their cloth, 
leaving either no profit at all or only a very small profit for the capital 
employed. The Associations either sell the cloth wholesale or sell it retail 
at exhibitions and in the shops owned by the “ Scottish Home Indust- 
ries Association ” in London and Edinburgh. The average price p*®j 
in 1911, to makers of the tweed was 3s. per yard, and the cloth sold reto" 
at 4 s. 6 d. per yard. The margin of profit seems high ; but the expend 
of maintaining a selling agency is heavy, and the associations have tote 81 
a double risk of bad debts : workers to whom they have advanced 
erial may not deliver the tweed, and some of the customers to whom tM 
sell may not pay. . 

In addition to the two associations mentioned, which are concern 
with tweed-making in the Islands, there exist a large number of smaN 
organisations known as Home Industries Societies which aim at develop" 
ing tweed and hosiery-making and other industries on the 
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ome of the latter societies are very stroll and as a rule they have practically 
0 capital at their disposal, so that their operations are hampered through 
heir inability to pay cash to the workers as soon as the goods are finished, 
a 1909, the " Co-operative Council of Highland Home Industries ,J was 
armed to represent and assist the various societies, including also the 
' Crofters’ Agencv " and the "Scottish Home Industries Association/’ 

Two questions of interest arise in connection with any home industry. 
Vhat are the real earnings of labour ? and, what effect has the pursuit of 
he industry upon the health of the worker ? In the case of the cottage 
weed industry a number of considerations must be borne in mind. In the 
irst place the women, who form the bulk of the workers, when they are 
easing, dyeing, spinning, etc. are utilising time which they could not other- 
rise occupy usefully. The land in most cases does not give full employment 
0 those who live on it, and the women cannot spend the whole day over 
heir household duties. Nor do they work without interruption. They 
lave duties which must be attended to both in the house and out of doors, 
» that they seldom have time to feel that the work is irksome or mono- 
onous. As a rule they are working in healthy and pleasant surroundings, 
fend such operations as the dyeing, washing and drying of the cloth are 
[performed in the open air. Further, the worker sets her own rate of speed 
jin working, and altogether the conditions under which tweed is made in 
[Highland homes are very different from those which usually prevail 
Sn factories. The nominal earnings of workers in Harris, for all processes 
keep! weaving, are about 10s. a week. Where the wool used comes from 
pie croft the worker has an advantage over those who buy the wool, and 
slie may earn 11s. 6 d. a week. In factory work — e.g., in a Dundee 
jute factory — the same woman might earn about 25 per cent, more in 
w ages, but she would also spend more. 

Tweed-making is carried on chiefly in winter when , under any circum- 
stances, the workers would be compelled to remain indoors a large part 
the time. The workers can often work together and gossip as they 
work, and it has already been mentioned that the finishing of the web is 
the occasion for a gathering together of relatives and friends to pass 
a social evening. As things are, life in the Highlands and Islands would 
undoubtedly, for a great many people, be poorer and more dreary without 
the tweed-making. 


§ 2. Hosiery-making in shetiand. 

It seems to be an historically established fact that the art of knitting 
*’ as taught to the islanders in the Shetlands by Spanish sailors, the 
jj^vors of a galleon belonging to the Armada, wrecked on the coast of 
^ Island in 1588. Fair Island lies in the channel between the Orkneys 
tfie Shetlands, and it is remarkable that the hosiery knitted there still 
^ rs traces in the design of the religious emblems and observances of 
original instructors. 
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By the middle of the eighteenti^century the industry Was apparently 
already an important one, as we learn from an old record of trade that j’ 
the year 1767, there were exported from Shetland 5 °» 000 P^s of stockings 
valued at £1,250. At that time, and until some years later, the hosiery 
made was sold chiefly to foreign sailors who came to the Islands to fish, 
and the work was unknown to the people of the mainland. About 179Mb 
fineness of Shetland wool first attracted general attention at a time when a 
great impetus was being given to the production of wool throughout the 
whole of Scotland. According to the report of a Committee of the High- 
land Society which made investigations in 1790, the Shetland sheep was 
of a breed quite distinct from the Lowland sheep and was supposed to have 
come originally from Norway. At that time the sheep were allowed to 
run wild upon the Islands and the wool was plucked from each animal 
instead of being shorn off in fleece. When the wool was first shown in 
Edinburgh it aroused a great deal of interest and is described as being 
extremely' fine in texture, falling in soft ringlets and of a glossy and snowy 
appearance, equal, at least, to the best Spanish. 

By the year 1797, the value of the annual production of Shetland 
Hosiery had increased to £17,000. Stockings and shawls were the first 
articles produced. Veils, gloves, underclothing, gaiters, knitted articles 
for children’s wear, cardigans and sweaters were added later, and at the 
present time the annual production is valued at about £ 30,000 a year. 

The organisation of the industry is of the simplest type. In some 
cases the wool is both hand-carded and hand-spun ; in others it is sent 
to the mainland to be carded and spun by machinery ; and in others again 
it is machine-carded in Shetland (where a single small mill exists), and is 
then spun by hand. Whether hand-spun or machine-spun wool is usd 
depends upon the type of garment which is to be made. Some of the best 
workers prefer all their wool to be hand-carded, claiming that machine’ 
carding ruins the finer fibres of the wool. With these workers it is not a case 
of unreasoning prejudice, since many of them have given a fair trial to 
machine-carded wool ; and it is to be noted that Shetland w ool lends itself 
particularly well to successful hand-carding. Shetland hosiery (except that 
made in Fair Island) is never dyed, but is mad*e in the natural wool which 
occurs in a great variety of shades, from white to a very dark brown. Fan 
Island hosiery, on the other hand, is dyed in bright colours, and it is unfort- 
unate that the colours as a rule are not particularly well blended and the 
workers persist in making articles which are no longer in demand excep 
as curiosities. Dr. Scott suggests that it would be worth while to investi- 
gate the characteristics of the Continental wool-work of the sixteenth 
century which is without doubt the model from which the Fair Island design 
have been copied. At present, he says, the workers <r just fail to secure 
rich and harmonious effects. ” 

It is not easy to make any exact calculation as to the earnings of 
workers, and this for two reasons : the truck system — payment in goodj 
instead of in cash — is still common; and the workers keep no record 0 
the hours they work. Those who know the industry well are of opiu 1011 
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the women on the crofts make from^s. to 6s. a week by knitting or 
jing, so that on a croft where the wife and daughters knit industriously 
ieir spare time, their earnings represent an important addition to the 
|y income. And the “ disutility “ of the labour involved is probably 
low, at least in the case of women for whom hosiery-making is purely 
are time occupation. When spinning and knitting are practically the 
means of support, as is sometimes the case when a woman has been left 
dow, they naturally become monotonous if not laborious tasks, and, as 
hours must necessarily be worked to gain a living, the disutility of 
or in these cases is high. But here social custom in the Islands light- 
the burden. Poor persons who have to make their living by hosiery- 
ing are in the habit of making small presents to people who have wool, 
in return they receive exceptionally good value when they come to buy. 

[ probable that there is often a balance of enjoyment for the workers 
ie performance of their tasks. This is certainly true of the carding of 
pool, which like the finishing of the web of cloth in the Hebrides, is 
e a social function. As Dr. Scott puts it : 4 ‘ On the western side of 
argest island the function, known as " a cairdin, “ occupies an int- 
uit place in the life of the younger members of the community. In tact, 
aces of the spinners always brighten when “ a cairdin ” is mentioned — 
e of the more youthful knitters with pleasant anticipations, those 
le older workers with kindly recollections. ” 

The workers sell the articles they make direct to local merchants, 
since the provisions of the Truck Acts have been enforced, are compelled 
iy in cash. The merchants sell a certain amount of hosiery to the sum- 
visitors who come to the Islands, but they sell the bulk of it whole- 
to London dealers. There are complaints from time to time from the 
fcrs that garments are badly shaped. This defect is due, as a rule, to 
fitness or the lack of proper appliances in the last stage of production, 
h washing, stretching and drying of the knitted articles. Defective 
l ents are returned to the merchant in Shetland, and, as he has already 
the worker, he bas to bear the loss himself. Naturally he protects 
by offering, in general, a slighter lower price for work, so that ulti- 
*y all the workers pay for the carelessness of a few. The success of 
diole industry depends upon the maintenance of a high standard of 
fy- Shetland wool is of extraordinary fineness of texture and well- 
ed well-finished garments made from it will always find a market at 
prices. But if the work deteriorate in quality it will not be able for 
compete against machine-made hosiery which, year by year, is 
in quality and finish. 

problem of fundamental importance to the success of the industry 
to be solved, namely, bow to prevent machine-made goods from 
S^ld as hand-made. It is admitted that there is often considerable 
Pty — to use a mild term — in connection with the description 
Jrnade, ” and even with respect to the word “ Shetland, " though 
that issued the label “ Warranted best quality - A A Shetland - 
I’M weight - Manufactured in Germany" can hardly be accused of 
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anything but an astonishing ingenuousness. The difficulty arises cid 
from the fact that a garment is often machine-made as to one prj 
and hand-made as to another, and the only solution seems to be j 
one suggested by I>r. Scott, namely, that the finished articles 
leaving Shetland shall be submitted to public inspectors who, ai 
examination, shall affix to each an appropriate label which shall In 
full and accurate description of the class to which the article beloq 
Thus, for a garment made entirely by hand, the label might read: “SI 
land Hosiery: Hand-carded , Hand- spun, Hand-knitted . ” 

Such a system of inspection is quite practicable. Dr. Scott sugge 
that the inspectors might be officials appointed by the Board of Agriculti 
for Scotland and that the system might be made self-supporting by da 
ing a small fee for each article inspected. The method proposed ! 
certain decided advantages. It would ensure that each worker receii 
full credit for the hand-work which had entered into the making of a 
article, and it would be a reliable guarantee to the customer as to 
type of article he was buying. Moreover, it has the advantage of k 
quite impartial, simply describing each article and leaving to otl 
to pronounce upon the respective merits of hand-made and macbi 
made goods. 


§ 3. The kelp industry. 

Kelp is made from seaweed, either cut from the rocks with sickle 
thrown up on the shore by the waves after rough weather. The seawtf 
collected, and after partial drying in the sun is gradually burnt in k 
which may be specially constructed, though a kiln is often no moiet 
a shallow hole dug in the earth. When a sufficient quantity of sea'* 
has been burnt, the kelp-makers stir the hot ashes with long poles in’ 
glutinous mass is formed of the consistency of moist clay. When theif 
mass has been well worked with the poles it is covered up to protect it! 
rain and allowed to cool. When cold it is £>f a greyish or leaden colour 
in consistency and weight resembles coarse lava. In this form it is 
ed, being valuable chiefly for the iodine and potash salts which hP 

The industry was introduced into Orkney in 1722 and the first c 
of kelp produced was exported to Newcastle . The crofters were stro 
opposed to the new industry and for long refused to undertake the * 
serious rioting occurring when attempts were made to bring kelp-© 2 
from a distance. The crofters affirmed, as the grounds of their opp 05 * 
that the seaweed was required as manure, and that the smoke of the ^ 
ing drove the fish away. It would seem that neither complaint w* 5 
founded : the fishing had failed in the Orkneys more than twenty ) 
before kelp-making was introduced, and the fact that kelp is made i® 
district need not prevent the crofters from obtaining a sufficient supP 
suitable seaweed as fertiliser for their land. From the Orkneys, tb 



istry spread to North Uist and other islands in the Hebrides, and though 
it first the price paid for the kelp was low, even a low price meant an 
ippreciable and welcome addition to the resources of the crofters. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the industry than the 
luctnations in the market price of the product. In the first years the 
>rice was sometimes less than £r a ton. From 1740 to 1760, the average 
price was £2, 5s. and the price rose steadily to an average of £9 a ton 
:or the years between 1790 and 1800. For a number of years during the 
rar with France the price was as high as £ 20 per ton, and the average from 
1800 to 1820 was £10, 10s. Prices began to fall after 18x2, and by 1840 
they had fallen as low as from £ 2,10s, to £ 4 a ton. There was some improve- 
ment in price immediately after 1840 but the industry as a whole was 
in a state of depression from 1840 to 1870 and in some places kelp-making 
was abandoned as unprofitable. There has been, upon the whole, a recov- 
ery of the industry since that date, and in more than one way the position 
of labour in it has improved. At one time the whole of the kelp produced 
in a particular district was shipped in bulk and the proceeds were divided 
on the basis of the weight of kelp contributed ot the shipment. Now the 
kelp made by each family is kept distinct, being packed in bags and duly 
labelled, and is paid for on the basis of quality as well as quantity, each 
parcel shipped being analysed at the factory. A detailed return as to the 
sale is made in every case, so that any mistake made can be detected at once 
and corrected, and disputes as to the amounts due to the workers, once 
very common, now seldom occur. Since 1905 there has been a large in- 
crease in production and the prospects of the industry are distinctly good. 


§ 4. Tim POSITION OP THE BOARD OP AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND 
IN RELATION TO HOME INDUSTRIES. 


There are, in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, a number of 
iome industries of minor importance (1), but enough has already been said 
0 show that these industries play an important part in the economic life 
a. large number of the people. In fact, where the crofter population is 
lense, home industries which enable the women-folk to add to the family 
acome are really necessary if the people are to live at all ; while it is to 
; he extension of such industries that attention may be most hopefully 
feted in any endeavour to raise the standard of living of the people 
feghout the Highlands and Islands. 

Nor, as Dr. Scott points out more than once, is it from a purely econ- 
fe point of view only that it is desirable to encourage and develop 

(1) Among those referred to by Dr. Scott in his report are : lace-making, at Tarbert 
a <l New Pitsligo ; basket-making at Portree, Kilmiur and a few other places ; wood-caning 
A Connel and Tarbert ; rug-making in the Shetlands ; and (upon a very small scale) metal- 
r °rk, violin-making, straw-plaiting, pottery and the making of sealskin shoes. 
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home industries. Work at these industries has a social and educate 
value which cannot be overlooked.* It has repeatedly been asserted 
the inhabitants of the Highlands are indolent. Dr. Scott is certain that 
as far as the women are concerned, the charge is unfounded, but adds that 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the men work less steady 
and consistently than the women. The women, in fact, have been trained 
by the work which they take up in their spare time, to habits of industry; 
the men, whose main occupation as small farmers leaves them with much 
idle time on their hands, have not the resource of the home industries, 
and never acquire the same powers of steady application which the women 
acquire while they are still young. The remedy is in the introduction of 
home industries suitable to male workers, or the extension of rural industries 
such as kelp-making. 

Dr. Scott suggests another reason why home industries and industries! 
supplementary to agriculture should be encouraged in the Highlands. The 
Celtic temperament, he thinks, is one which requires change of occupation. 
u It seems ", he says, “ to want that inertia which starts slowly but con- 
tinues long : rather it begins quickly ; and, while for a short period it can 
work long hours most intensely, a time comes before long when a changed 
occupation, is needed. It is for these reasons that specialisation need not 
be expected to occupy a large place in Highland labour economy." The 
inference which rve are left to draw is that in the Highland labour economy 
there is place for a number of industries which will provide part-time 
occupation, especially for the men. 

The experience of other countries, * — Ireland is an example near at 
hand, — shows that home and rural industries can best be built up upon 
the foundation of a good system of technical instruction. The success o: 
most home industries depends upon keeping the taste and skill of the work- 
ers at a high level. The product of the home industry must be something 
with which the factory product can never quite compete ; and one of the 
dangers which constantly threatens the permanence of a home industry 
is that those who direct the fortunes of the industry, misconceiving the 
true interests of all concerned, may attempt to organise it for compet- 
ition with the factory industry. In such aji event the artistic level oi 
the work produced is bound to fall, and inevitablyq with all the advantages 
for organised production which the factory possesses, the home industry 
will gradually decline and finally disappear. 

The few considerations which have just been presented suggest to 
some extent the manner in which the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
can best use its powers in relation to home industries. 

The Board has the general duty of “ promoting the interests of rut® 
industries in Scotland " ; and further, 11 may undertake the collection 
preparation of statistics relating to agriculture, forestry and other 
industries, and make or aid in making such enquiries, experiments, ® 
research, and collect or aid in collecting such information relating therd° 
as they think advisable. " And again, under the Small Handhold# 
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Scotland) Act, it is the duty of the Board to promote, aid, and develop 
nstruction in rural industries 

It is a fortunate circumstance that in Scotland the home industries at 
ffhich the crofting families work depend very largely up the crofts them- 
selves for their raw material. Hosiery-making in Shetland owes its success 
in a very large degree to the fineness of the local wool ; the tweed industry 
calls for a regular supply of wool of high quality ; and basket-making 
which is one of the most promising of the minor industries, can only 
succeed if suitable osiers can be procured abundantly and at a reason- 
able cost. 

The Board of Agriculture, therefore, has it in its power to promote 
the success of a number of industries by promoting agriculture in general, 
and, in particular, by encouraging sheep-breeding and taking steps to 
improve the quality of the wool produced. A large part of the wool used for 
tweed-making in the Hebrides has to be imported, as the local supply is 
insufficient ; and moreover, the wool produced on the crofts is not good 
enough for the best Harris tweeds. There has, without doubt, been a steady 
deterioration in the quality of the sheep bred in the Hebrides, and Shetland 
wool shows signs of very similar deterioration. To this side of the problem 
the Board is already devoting serious attention, and steady progress is 
being made. All the activities of the Board in this direction may be expected 
to react upon home industries providing them with better raw materials and 
with a more abundant supply. 

But the provision of raw materials is not sufficient. It does not solve 
the problem of starting new industries or of raising the level of the work 
done in existing industries. Organised technical instruction is needed if 
either of these objects is to be achieved. 

Dr. Scott suggests that such instruction should be furnished in the 
poorer districts in connection with any industry which it is proposed 
to start, provided that after a careful examination of all the circumstances 
there seems to be a fair prospect of the industry succeeding. The instruct- 
1011 provided should be temporary. After instruction for one or two years 
the workers should be left to themselves ; if they succeed by their own 
; efforts in building up anything in the nature of an industry they might 
receive a further course of instruction after an interval of some years. 

this way new processes and any new developments of the industry 
would be brought to their notice and they would be encouraged to make 
further efforts. A second course of instruction would, in fact, be a reward 
f° r good work done, and an incentive to do still better. 

With respect to existing industries, the rule that instruction should 
** temporary still holds good. The efforts of the instructor provided 
should in every case be concentrated upon some particular problem, 
when the problem has been satisfactorily solved in one district the 
^structor should move on to another. It has already been proved, by 
experience of the Congested Districts Board in the Harris tweed in- 
dustry, that such instruction is capable of yielding excellent results. When 
the tweed made in the Hebrides first became known to a wide market 
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it was inferior in two important points, — in dyeing and in weavi^ 
Instruction was provided by tbe Qongested Districts Board and a 
development of the trade resulted. Faults which were common in the dojj 
twenty years ago are now rarely seen. There is still room however b 
improvement and development. The weavers, as a rule, work well ; ^ 
the range of patterns which they produce is narrow, and much might t* 
done to extend it. There is also a dye problem to be solved. New ci 
ours and new shades have been introduced but, as Dr. Scott says, ''then 
is more than a suspicion that many of the new colours fade," andi 
considerable amount of research will have to be done in order to deter- 
mine and make known which colours are really fast. 

The provision of suitable instruction should be the duty of the Board; 
the supervision of the instruction, however, should devolve upon local 
committees. In the first place many local committees for the encourage- 
ment of home industries already exist, and it is desirable for many reasons 
that the services of the voluntary workers on these committees should 
be utilised as fully as possible. In the second place, only a local com- 
mittee, whose members are familiar with the industry concerned, is in 
a position to decide to whom the instruction shall be given, when it shall 
be given, how far it is fulfilling its purpose, and tbe many other questions! 
which are bound to arise. “ A local committee ”, writes Dr. Scott, "must 
supply qualities of the same kind as those found in the board of directors 
of a well-managed joint-stock company, and in addition, many of those of 
managers of departments. In all home work it must maintain the qual- 
ity ; it must also try to impiove designs and to extend its market. These 
efforts are largely personal, depending on the disposition and opportunities 
of the individual members. If the popular account of the national char- 
acter for shrewdness, prudence and foresight is accurate, Scottish borne 
industries should have a distinct advantage over those of all other eoun 
tries in their management. ” 

In another matter of great importance to the future of many of the home 
industries the Board of Agriculture should be prepared to furnish expert 
advice and assistance, namely, in the case of proposed schemes for utilis- 
ing small units of mechanical power. Throughout the Highlands and 
Islands there are innumerable small rivers and waterfalls, each capabk 
of furnishing motive power to a small mechanical plant The chief obs- 
tacle to their utilisation is the lack of mechanical knowledge among & 
people and the difficulty of obtaining advice from an expert engineer 
The Board should, upon request, examine any proposed scheme for turnip 
water power to use in driving simple machinery ; and the adoption o: 
mechanical powder might in many cases lead to the foundation of a ne? 
industry or to the extension of one already established. 

Finally, Dr. Scott is of opinion that it is the duty of the Board to & 
amine the question of co-operative credit in relation to home industries 
and to assist in developing a system of credit societes, should such a syst# 
prove upon examination to be adapted to the needs of the workers. Tfr 1 
is good reason to believe that co-onerative credit would be of great 
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t ee in developing certain home industries. The workers need a certain 
l0 unt of capital before they can begin work. The woman who knits 
bsiery needs probably less than any other worker, yet even she needs a 
ipply of wool ; and if she cannot buy it herself she must be indebted to 
jme person who advances it. This person is usually the merchant who 
iivs the finished articles, so that the worker finds herself continually 
wind to work for one employer. The dangers of such a system are obv- 
ms, and have been illustrated over and over again in connection with 
ifferent industries in every country in the world. The worker should be 
ble to buy such raw material as is needed, freely, in the cheapest market 
ccessible, and to sell the finished product, with like freedom, to the highest 
idder. A credit societ} 7 by advancing comparatively small amounts 
ir the purchase of material might place the workers in home industries 
i a position of something like economic freedom. It would not be nec- 
ssary to form credit societies specially for workers in home industries, 
t would, indeed, be better if a single society in each locality undertook 
o provide credit to the crofters for agriculture and to the crofters' wives 
nd daughters for spinning, weaving, knitting, etc. One of the difficulties 
d conducting a purely agricultural credit society lies precisely in the fact 
hat the funds of the society are all required by borrowers about the same 
ime, and are in the same way repaid about the same time. The crofter 
or his farming operations would usually require a loan in the spring, which 
k would repay before the end of the year ; and an agricultural credit 
society would be likely to have a very large part of its small capital lying 
die during the winter. But it would be towards the beginning of winter 
hat the women would require advances to enable them to work at their 
rostomary home occupation, and thus the funds of the society might find 
profitable employment all the year round. 


We shall conclude by reproducing the figures relating to home industries 
m 1911 which are presented in the form of an appendix to the report. The 
are as follows, the amounts shown being the value of the products 
ff hich found their way to the open market : 
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Statistics of certain rural industries. 

Harris tweed (including tweed made in Lewis, North Uist, 

South Uist, St. Kilda, Skye, Islay, Orkney and Shetland) £83,399] 
Sales of twenty-four Home Industries Associations on the main- 


land. These sales consist chiefly of tweed . 6,292 

Shetland hosiery 30.390 

Lace made at Tarbert 150 

Straw and basket-work 004 


i 121,225 


It will be noted that kelp is not included in the above list. No figures 
are furnished in the report as to the total value of the kelp produced it 
Scotland in recent years, and we know only that, in 1911, good prices 
were being obtained, the output was increasing, and the situation of the 
industry was stronger than it had been for many years previously. 



miscellaneous information relating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRAZIL. 

Federal agricultural colonies in 1913. — According to the Re- 
port presented to the President of the Republic in July, 1914, by the 
Minister of Agriculture, the agricultural colonies belonging to the Federal 
Government were fourteen in number at the end of .1913 and were 
established in the States of Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, 
Sao Paulo, Parana and Santa Calharina. 

These colonics covered an area of 4,060 square kilometres and had 
a population of 5,810 families, consisting of 29,316 persons, of original 
nationality as follows : 


Original 

Nationality 

Families 

Individual 

Members 

German 

1,041 

5/234 

Austrian 

1,914 

9,i5i 

Belgian 

2 

13 

French 

26 

125 

Spanish 

73 

387 

Dutch 

54 

3 T 3 

Italian 

120 

739 

Japanese 

29 

170 

Portuguese 

102 

549 

Russian 

1,283 

5.034 

Swedish 

. 2 

4 

Swiss 

24 

131 

Miscellaneous 

6 

40 

Brazilian 

M34 

6,426 

Total. . . 

0 

00 

29.316 


CHINA. 

The reform of the land tax in china. — As China can no longer 
k° T iow abroad on account of the war, she has been trying to find in 
ter own country the money she requires. She has thus been led to discover 
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resources unsuspected by her. The^home loan of sixteen million dollar 
was subscribed to the amount of twenty five million, which suggested to the 
Government the idea, not yet however put into execution, of a new appeal 
to Chinese “ capitalists”. The new taxes decided on a year ago have to a 
large extent given the results expected of them. But it is above all the 
taxes reorganized by foreigners that contribute to fill the Treasury : the mari- 
time customs dues and the tax on salt. The gains obtained through these 
two branches of national revenue have reminded the Government that 
Sir Robert Hart formerly suggested a reform of infinitely greater importance 
than that of the maritime customs, with which his name remains associated: 
the reform of the land tax. In an essentially agricultural country lih 
China, with such extensive areas of fertile land, the land tax ought to be by 
far the most remunerative. Now it scarcely brings in more than 50,000,000 
taels, (1) whilst Sir Robert estimated the amount that could be exacted 
without oppression of the taxpayers at 400,000,000 taels. 

But if the reform appears highly desirable, it unfortunately presents 
serious difficulties. The first is that an edict of 1713 definitely fixed tie 
rate for the land tax, guaranteeing the population for ever against its in- 
crease. The last Manchus did not feel themselves strong enough to touch 
a matter thus settled for ever. The Government, doubtless, does not con- 
sider itself bound by the edict of 1713, but prudence must advise the Re- 
public to avoid an increase of taxation against which the Monarchy ha? 
guaranteed the people. It is true that, if the amount of the land tax as 
shown in the statements of revenue does not exceed the figure fixed in 1713. 
still a large number of additional taxes have been for a long time success- 
ively accumulating by the side of the land tax, the rate of the principal tax 
not being thereby raised as these others only accompany it. Such are 
among many others the charge joy collection, the tax on exchange of the local 
token coins for taels and last of all the surcharge, which is only a second 
land tax, increasing several times, in certain provinces, that established in 
I 7 I 3 > Talcing into consideration all these additions and the subterfuges 
resorted to during the course of the land tax from the purse of the tax payer 
to the public Treasury, Mr. Morse arrives at the conclusion that Honan* 
where the land tax yields officially 8,500,000 taels, really pays more than 
28,000,000, taels. An investigation made by Parker in Szechwan shows 
that the accessory taxes accompanying the land tax in that province in* 
crease its amount tenfold. 

It is therefore certain that the Government must be able to increase 
the yield of the tax without increasing the burden. Much rather, according 
to the Hong Kong Daily Press , if it succeeded in collecting the whole oi 
the land tax, would it diminish it considerably. In any case the Governors 
of the provinces have been invited to send delegates to a conference at 
Pekin to prepare a complete plan. Meanwhile, by way of experiment 
the reform is being attempted in tw r o provinces, Chehkiang and Kiang 511, 


(l) The customs tag] is worth, on an average 3.28 fr. 
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■and survey office has been institute at Pekin, under the direction 
General Tsao-To to revise the estimates made in 1713, to make a return 
the land brought under cultivation since that date and divide the farms 
0 several classes according to their fertility. 

It is anticipated that the complete realisation of the reform will take 
ren years. The improvement it will make in the public finances will 
;n be rather delayed, and on the other hand it is probable that the 
eipts will remain far below Sir Robert Hart’s estimate . But the Govern- 
ed can not be too much praised for it? initiative. 

{Summarised from the Revue I ndo-Chitioise of March -April, 1915). 


FRANCK. 


Utilisation of prisoners of war for agriculture. — In reply to a 
istion put by the Deputy, M. Girod, the Minister of War laid down the 
owing conditions for the employment of prisoners of war in agricultural 
rk. The farmer must feed and lodge the prisoners, he must further pay 40 
times per man per day : that is 20 centimes for clothes and articles of 
sonal use, and 20 centimes pocket money. The gangs will consist of 20 
ei and the applicant will obtain them through the departments, com- 
nes and syndicates. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Financial assistance granted by the cantons for the encour- 
-MENT of horned cattle improvement. — The financial assistance the 
* 1Ss ca utons give to encourage horned cattle improvement may be classi- 
^ as follows : 

Prizes to individuals. 

2 - Subsidies granted to syndicates and prizes to groups. 

3 - Payment towards expenses of experts. 

4 - Subsidies in connection with mountain pastures. 

5 * Miscellaneous subsidies in connection with horned cattle im- 
manent. 
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The following table shows the total expenditure supported by t 
cantons in connection with horned cattle improvement in 1912. 


Cantons 

Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

per 

100 head of cattle 

Expecdituri 

per 

l,0oo peTsots 
engaged 
in agriculture 

Giants 

16,450 

191.23 

3,5/2.98 

Grisons 

96,870 

I78.4O 

2,387.9a 

Geneva 

12,625 

171.28 

L446dl 

Bale-City 

2,248 

159.32 

L53M 

Vaud 

94,646 

IO8.98 

1,326.53 

S. GaU 

87,164 

IO3.19 

2,050.38 

Fribourg 

70,078 

92.20 

L505.4’ 

Schwyz 

22,632 

9L53 

2,79235 

Schaffhausen 

8,514 

87.47 

781.31 

Neuchiitel 

15.990 

78.16 

1,459 s ? 

Zug 

9,132 

77.92 

1,852.70 

Zurich 

67,985 

76,98 

i 1.088.56 

Appenzell E. ....... . i 

12,467 

75.26 

2,080.60 

Appenzell I i 

4,951 

68.41 

1,988.33 

Nidwald 

4,425 

66.33 

1,210— 

Obwald 

6,338 

66.33 

1,128.96 

Berne . 

148,000 

62.22 

987'43 

Solothum 

19,089 

57-27 

801.72 

Valais 

25,085 

49.80 

• 447-23 

TJri 

4,088 

48.46 

671.3? 

BS.le- Country 

8,969 

47.46 

669-57 

Thurgau 

26,143 

* 45.89 

877-23 

Tidno 

1 14,568 

44.9I 


Aargan 

27,003 

37.68 

470. 68 

Lucerne 

34,374 

36.69 

766.37 


As we have said, a large proportion of this assistance is given to^ 1 
Cattle Improvement and Mountain Pasture Syndicates in the 
countries. 

In order better to show the increase in the expenditure of the 
since 1880 in behalf of cattle improvement, we add the following table, 
ing that the figures include not only the expenditure in behalf of b oJllC 
cattle improvement but also that in behalf of horse, pig and goat imp 10 ** 
ment. 
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We shall now briefly consider Irtie results obtained through the actio* 
of the cantons in promoting and improving cattle improvement, 
figures we publish are reproduced from the publication on the Collect® 
Exhibits of the Cantonal Departments of Agriculture at the National Exhibits 
of Berne. 

Between 1886 and 1911 the amount of Swiss horned cattle had increased 
by about one fifth. In fact, in 1886 Switzerland had 1,212,538 head of 
horned cattle, which had increased inign to 1,443,438 head. There was 
thus an increase of 230,945 head or 19.05 %. 

The Canton now possessing the largest number of head is Berne, 
(316,868). Then come Lucerne (113,034), Zurich (111,034), Vaud (108,210) 
S. Gall (106,513), Fribourg (101,796) etc.. 

The canton that shows the largest increase percent for the periodic 
1911, is Thurgau with 42.12 %; then come Lucerne (31.7%), Friboinj 
(31.17 %) and Bale-Country (30.23 %). We find the average increase fa 
the whole of Switzerland (19.05 %) was exceeded also in the cantons 0 
Zug, Obwald, Zurich, Aargau, Appenzell I., Berne and S. Gall. Ik 
cantons in which there was an increase below the average for all Switiei 
land were Sehaffhausen, Vaud, Geneva, Neuchatel, Nidwald, Schwp 
Appenzell E., Grisons and Glarus. Four cantons showed a decrease, name! 
Uri, Valais, Ticino and Bate-City. 

(Summarised from a series of articles published in the AgricolloreTicinc 
of Locarno, Numbers of January 10th., February 6th. and Februai 
21st., 1915). 



notices oe some recent publications RELATING 
TO agricultural economy in GENERAL. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


[OSBIyAND (W. H.) : The War and Indian Wheat. In the Quarterly Review , No. 444. 
July, 1915, pp. 94-107. 


I The writer thinks that economists will look back to the years begin- 
g with 1914 as an era of great experiments, and that, of experiments 
jady in progress, few are bolder and few of greater interest than the 
lertaking of the Indian Government to. regulate the price of food 
oughout the vast area of the Dependency. 

Superficially, the Government scheme is simple. India exports 
mally some twT> million tons of wheat, about a fifth of the total crop, 

E id by assuming control of all export sales the Government authorities 
e able effectively to regulate the price of wheat throughout the whole of 
dia. No private exports are allowed : the Government will buy wheat 
k quantities and at prices to be determined by itself, will ship this wheat 
[0 the London market and will retain, for the benefit of the country as a 
fchole, any profits that may be derived from these gigantic operations. 

Mr. Moreland is of opinion that the Government scheme as an emer- 
gency measure is likely to prove successful. India sales for export are in 
the hands of a small number of important firms and there was a serious 
linger that, tempted by high prices in the foreign markets, these firms 
Bright push exports to such an extent as to leave the people of India with- 
out sufficient food. This dagger has been avoided by effecting a comprom- 
^ in the price. The producers of wheat, hearing exaggerated accounts 
the high prices ruling abroad, had been expecting to reap very high 
— ah expectation which the action of Government will very largely 
Appoint; but, on the other hand, the consumers of wheat who are not also 
producers will be guaranteed sufficient wheat for their needs at reasonable 
prices, Economic forces left to themselves would have transferred a con- 
siderable amount of wealth from the classes which consume and do not 
Produce wheat, into the pockets of the producers of wheat. The action 
Government has prevented such a transfer, and the scheme, therefore 
have indirect results which were not contemplated by the authorities. 
When the need for wheat was realised in India last September the 
^tivators in some British provinces and in some of the Native States 
^re urged to plant wheat in preference to other crops, such, for example, as 
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oil-seeds. The Government has now deprived wheat producers of 
part of what they are inclined to regard as their legitimate profits, and&n 
season cultivators may be discouraged from sowing wheat, or at la 
from increasing their sowings. It is quite possible that the need f 
wheat may be more urgent nest summer than this, and it would be regn 
table if it were found that the cultivators were disinclined to make g 
special effort to increase production. If the authorities succeed in tk 
immediate aim without seriously shaking the confidence of the peasac 
in their ulterior motives they will have good reason to congratulate the 
selves. 


FRANCE. 


CENET {A}.: Manuel des Habitations A bon mar cue et de la petite propser 
(Handbook of Cheap Dwelling Houses and Small Holdings). Paris, tibrairie Dalloz, 1914. 

The collection of Dalloz’s Manuels has just been enriched by the add 
ition of an excellent volume on cheap dwelling houses and smallholding 
Its author, M. A. Genet, was well prepared for the task of writing it, it 
his capacity of Secretary to the Cheap Dwelling House Patronage Commit 
tee of the arrondissement of Lyons and Vice-president of the Nation! 
Federation of Co-operative Cheap Dwelling House Societies ; he has ba 
eminently practical experience. 

The work consists of two parts, of nearly equal length. In the first 
the author has studied very carefully and methodically the various orgai 
izations, with which the readers of this Bulletin are well acquainted, for pn 
paganda in favour of, inspection and building of cheap dwelling house 
The second part is a very complete collection of forms for guidance, sue 
as could only havebeen made by a man of practical experience and inclu® 
every thing the builder of cheap dwelling houses or the founder of a socitl 
for the purpose requires to know in the matter of law. Model rules, d<# 
or contracts, regulations, and book keeping.forms pass before the read* 1 
eyes without wearying him, owing to most successful printing. M. Cend 
book is a vade mecum for practical men. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


WINCKWORTH (C. Allen): The Housing of the Agricultural Labourer. "1°*^ 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ”, Vol. 75, 1914. 

The question with which this article deals has been much discus# 
in recent years in England. It has figured in many of the reports afldot# 
publications relating to the land question and, in particular, formed 
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[bject of an important chapter in the Report of the Departmental Commit- 
eon Buildings for Small Holdings, appointed by the Board of Agriculture, 
bis Committee recommended as the minimum requirements of a labourer's 
ttage a living-room, a scullery and a larder on the ground floor and three 
edrooms on the first floor. As an alternative, they suggested that a 
irlour should be provided in place of one of the bedrooms. 

The writer of the article approves of the provision of a parlour, noting 
ie tendency of labourers’ families to use the scullery as a living-room and 
itreat the living room as a parlour which can be kept decently clean and tidy 
id where what they consider their best things can be kept as free as possible 
om wear and tear and out of the children’s reach. The remedy recommend- 
1 by the Departmental Committee was that the scullery should be made 
o small for use as a living-room, but Mr. Winckworth suggests, in pre- 
rence, that when, on account of the extra cost, the provision of three 
oms on the ground floor is out of the question, the scullery and kitchen 
lonld be combined in one large room and that a small parlour should be 
ovided instead of a separate scullery. The desire for a parlour is so strong 
at it cannot be ignored and it is better to set aside a small room for this 
irpose than a large one. 

Appended to the article are plans for detached cottages, pairs of eot- 
ges, and blocks of four cottages, designed according to the writer’s views 
the accomodation required, and the various accessories which it is de- 
able to include are discussed at length. 


RUGGRRI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 



